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A Symposium: 





Experiences in Cultural Integration 


Introduction 


\ symposium needs no extended in- 

troduction. The contributors speak for 
themselves—with characteristic courage 
and spirit. They tell of their experiences 
in cultural integration as the doors of 
American schools in our democracy in- 
creasingly swing open to students and 
faculty members of all races, religions 
and nationality backgrounds. Despite the 
opportunity proffered, none chose ano- 
nymity. They are among the free men 
and women who have shown their will- 
ingness to stand up and be counted on 
the most crucial domestic problem of 
our times. 

Teachers speak. A native of India de- 
scribes her assignment in the Midwest. 
A husband and wife who are Americans 
of Spanish-Mexican background tell how 
things seem to them in the Southwest. 
A Negro teacher writes of her experi- 
ences in employment on a college staft 
in New England. 

Superintendents speak. Watch for the 
common thread which runs through the 
three superintendents’ independent ac- 
counts of the desegregation process in 
the South and Southwest. Vigorous lead- 
ership; community involvement; refusal 
to be intimidated; support of democratic 
ideals. 

Supervisors speak. An assistant prin- 
cipal tells what she learned as the staff 
of her Midwestern school became inte- 
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Symposium Editor: William Van Til 


grated. A Western observer reports a 
surprise among Indian children and an 
insight into supervisory procedures. A 
language arts consultant in Hawaii de- 
scribes the power of broad community 
participation in planning. An adult edu- 
cation director in the Middle West, in 
cooperation with a human. relations 
agency worker, indicates how workshops 
can help. A supervisor in the Rocky 
Mountain states describes integration of 
staff in a school in which she served as 
principal. 

Curriculum workers speak. A consult- 
ant who helped engineer. one of the 
better desegregation programs describes 
procedures in integrating the teaching 
staff in a city at the crossroads of North 
and South. A team reports from the larg- 
est metropolis of them all; New York City 
struggles with formidable difficulties. A 
dean describes problems encountered in 
finding and evaluating prospects of mi- 
nority group background for a college 
staff. The author of an able case study 
on Gary sums up the situation as to em- 
ployment of minority group members in 
a New England state. 

Thanks are due to the editors and pub- 
lication planners of EpucatTionaL LEap- 
ERSHIP for sharing the courage and the 
spirit of the contributors. EpucATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP has again directed a beam of 
light into a dark area of American educa- 
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tion sedulously avoided by timid educa- 
tors and timid organizations. 

The symposium is dedicated to the late 
Dr. Tanner Duckrey, a distinguished 
American and a_ District Superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 
He would have contributed to this sym- 
posium were it not for his untimely death. 


Teachers Speak 


An Experience in Minnesota 


I CAME to the United States in 1956 
as a member of the India Centenary 
Choir. We traveled across the country 
for about six months conveying the mes- 
sage of goodwill from the people of 
India to the people in this country. In 
1957 I received a Master's Degree in 
Education from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
I was married on June 21, 1957, to Su- 
render, a Ph.D. student at the University 
of Minnesota; we had known each other 
as children in India. 

In September, the magnificent new 
Highland Park Junior High School in 
St. Paul, Minnesota, became my home 
away from home. No one in the system, 
or myself, knew exactly what I would do 
from day to day. I was available for 
the whole system and was to help teach- 
ers when they needed my services. 

Uncertainty, haziness, excitement, hap- 
piness, fear, anticipation—mixed emo- 
tions like these—characterized my feel- 
ings during the first weeks. I spent my 
time teaching classes at the invitation of 
teachers at the Highland Park Junior 
High School, decorating my room, writ- 
ing units on India and South East Asia, 
and getting acquainted with the staff 
and the students. 
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Dr. Duckrey’s life testified that cultural 
integration in American education can be 
realized. He happened to be a Negro. 

—WiLLiAM VAN TIL, professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the Department 
of Secondary Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and chairman ASCD Commission 
on Intergroup Education. 


By: Virginia Singh, Luisa G. G. 
and George |. Sanchez, and 
Juliette P. Burstermann 


Several factors helped me gain con- 
fidence gradually. The courtesy, kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness of downtown 
office personnel like Mr. Edberg, Dr. 
Conner, Dr. Kearney and others, showed 
me that they were happy to have me in 
St. Paul. Mr. Dolen, the Principal, and 
the faculty of Highland Park Junior 
High School exhibited interest and hap- 
piness at having me as a member of the 
group. 

The students were curious and happy 
to see me around. In the classroom they 
anticipated my visits, asked many ques- 
tions ranging from my use of nail polish 
to complex world problems. Numerous 
parents expressed their extreme delight 
and approval for this enrichment pro- 
gram. 

The Miss Ruth 
Langer, introduced me to many people, 
accompanied me to various schools on 
my first visits and went far beyond the 
call of duty to help me. The principals 
and faculty members of all the schools 
have received me gladly. Their coopera- 
tion and hospitality have far exceeded my 
expectations. 


resource _ teacher, 


I now go to all the junior and senior 
high schools in the system on the in- 
vitation of principals and teachers. | 
stay in a school from two to four weeks. 
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The over-all theme is India, my country, 
but the implications are much broader. 
My purpose is to help the students see 
the great apparent variety and the great 
underlying unity in this world. 

In the social studies classes I give an 
impression of my country—its physical 
characteristics, social customs, religions, 
government, dress, education, etc. I use 
slides, movies, pictures, maps, objects 
and demonstrations. The students enjoy 
dressing up in the native costumes, see- 
ing the creations of students in art and 
craft classes in India, discussing the cus- 
toms of no dating and of arranged mar- 
riages, expressing what they thought In- 
dia was like. 

In language classes I discuss Indo- 
European languages, multiplicity of lan- 
guages in India, emergence of one na- 
tional language, and the place of English 
in the schools in India. In home eco- 
nomics classes | demonstrate cooking in 
India, home life and the position of 
women. In art and music classes I share 
my background. In gym classes I gener- 
ally teach one or two games from India, 
demonstrate classical and folk dancing, 
and try to teach one or two movements 
to the students. Usually 
vited to talk in many club and activity 
groups. Many civic, religious and teach- 
ers’ organizations have honored me by 


am also in- 


their invitations for luncheons, dinners, 
and speeches. Now I feel at home in St. 
Paul. 

—Mkrs. VirGintA THEODORE SINGH is a 
teacher in the St. Paul Public Schools in 
Minnesota. (Editor's note: Assistant Sup- 
erintendent Nolan C. Kearney, St. Paul 
Public Schools, writes of the author, 

. she is doing a superlative job. The 
teachers respect and admire her to a 
point that is hard to describe. She catches 
the interest of the students.” ) 
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An Experience in Texas 

NEITHER of us recalls being segre- 
gated or discriminated against, because 
of race, in the public schools. Both of us 
are aware, however, that the segregation 
of youngsters of Spanish-Mexican descent 
has been quite common in the past in 
the schools of the Southwest; and that 
some recalcitrant school systems there 
still use one or another subterfuge to 
discourage and delay the integration of 
such children. This statement 
ported both by the facts set forth in court 
cases and by the conclusions of informed 
educators and lawyers. On occasion, in 
protest to this segregation, we 
pressed that may be useful to 
some sectors of the dominant group in 


is sup- 


have ex- 
view 


the delinquent communities. 

First, it should be known that one of 
us is a first generation United States 
citizen, and that the other’s antecedents 
have lived within the present boundaries 
of this country since before Jamestown. 
It should also be known that neither of 
“immigrant,” 
what was once New Spain, the home of 
our ancestors; and that, as Indo-Hispanic 
people, we concede priority in belonging- 
ness only to the Indian. Further, like the 
our people did not ask the 


us is an since we live in 


Indians, 
United States to come here. 

The dominant group in the South- 
west has a very special moral obligation 
to those from whom it wrested control of 
the land. It also has an unusual oppor- 
tunity in acculturation with the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of the area. Therefore, 
it is truly dismaying to discover school 
systems so lacking in responsibility and 
in vision that not only would they discard 
the Indo-Hispanic cultural heritage but 
they who truly 
pioneered this land. differential 


those 
The 


treatment given Americans of Spanish- 


would ostracize 
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Mexican backgrounds in some _ public 
schools of the southwestern part of the 
United States represents one of the most 
foolish manifestations of segregation. 
—Mps. SANCHEZ is a visiting teacher in 
the Austin, Texas, Public Schools. GEORGE 
I. SANCHEZ is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of the History and Philosophy of 
Education at the University of Texas. 


An Experience in Connecticut 


IN 1958, I completed nine and one-half 
years of service in the Willimantic State 
Teachers College. I was appointed as an 
Assistant Professor in 1948, and my spe- 
cific assignment was that of supervising 
teacher in the campus laboratory school. 
Since 1948 I have continued to serve in 
this capacity as well as to teach in every 
other division of the college. All of these 
experiences have been challenging. 

I recall my first contact with the Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College. In mid- 
August of 1948 I had a telephone call 
from Ervin Sasman, Chairman of Com- 
mittee on Personnel, requesting that | 
come to Willimantic for an interview. On 
leaving for the interview, I did not enter- 
tain the thought that because I was a 


Superintendents Speak 


An Experience in Arizona 

INTEGRATION of teachers as well as 
pupils in the Tucson Schools, inaugu- 
rated in 1951, has shown encouraging re- 
sults. 

Parents, teachers, principals, boys and 
girls, PTA, the Tucson Education Asso- 
ciation, the local newspapers and radio 
tations, and many other interested in- 
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Negro I might not be favorably received. 
My approach was positive, unbiased, en- 
thusiastic. The same atmosphere was 
apparent among my interviewers. We 
discussed phases of education relative to 
the’ vacancy. At the conclusion of the 
interview I was offered the position. 

When I returned to the campus in Sep- 
tember to begin my work, most of my 
colleagues were cordial, but a few found 
it difficult to hide their uneasiness. As 
the year progressed, I was invited to 
some of their homes for teas, meals, dis- 
cussion groups and parties. In faculty 
meetings my opinions, like those of my 
white colleagues, were always enter- 
tained and often accepted. 

I have enjoyed all phases of my work 
although at times the situation demanded 
great courage. My memorable experi- 
ences begin to approach the goal of cul- 
tural integration. 


—JULIETTE PHIFER BURSTERMANN, ds- 
sociate professor of education at the State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut, is on leave of absence for the Spring 
Semester 1957-1958, to teach in the De- 
partment of Education, Brooklyn College 
of the City of New York. 


By: Robert D. Morrow, 
Anthony Marinaccio and 
Bertis E. Capehart 


stitutions and organizations have been 
most cooperative. The School Board, 
Ministerial Association, and other or- 
ganizations have helped in educational 
projects to promote integration. 

As a result, our school district, with 
an enrollment of some 34,000 students, 
has accepted integration with a minimum 


of opposition. When the announcement 
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was made in March that pupils and 
teachers would be integrated in Sep- 
tember, there was some consternation, 
but a good orientation program for both 
teachers and pupils was initiated with 
excellent results. 

The problems, real or imagined, were 
faced. Discussion groups, forums, class 
and community projects all made a posi- 
tive contribution to the transition from a 
segregated to an integrated school. 

In 1951 great care was exercised in 
the assignment of Negro staff members. 
Negro teachers were not assigned to 
“all-white” schools, but two 
assigned to schools with only two and 
three Negro pupils respectively. Since 
then, Negro teachers have been placed in 
all-white schools, a Negro has been ap- 
pointed as a helping teacher in the 
Music Department, and we _ presently 
have two Negro principals. Probably one 
of the most popular teachers on our staft 
of 1400 is a Negro in an all-white school. 
Indications are that careful selection of 
an outstanding teacher for a first assign- 
ment will cause parents, pleased with 
their children’s progress, to pass the word 


were 


along to other parents. 

When we asked for 
teach in the few schools where the Negro 
children are in the majority, we had 
many more volunteers than we could 
use. Many of them were from the deep 
South. 

White teachers have played no small 
part in bringing about general accept- 
ance of Negroes in most hotels and 
restaurants of the community by arrang- 
ing to take Negro teachers to eating 
places near their schools for lunch. Only 
one or two of the city’s hotels and motels 


volunteers to 


now have any policy of discrimination 
when state-wide education conventions 
are held here, and the Negro members of 
the Cleveland Indians baseball club—in 
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Tucson for spring training—can all stay 
at the same hotel as the white players. 
All public recreation facilities in Tucson 
are now non-segregated. These concomi- 
tants of integration in Tucson may seem 
trivial, but we feel they are quite im- 
portant. 

We have felt at all times that all of 
our teachers, all of our boys and girls, 
are fellow citizens and fellow Americans. 
Tucson, by and large, shares this feeling. 
American Indians, Negro-Americans, 
Spanish-Americans, Anglo-Americans, 
Chinese- or Japanese-Americans, and 
other groups in this border city of the 
Southwest, with its population of many 
races, are now just “plain Americans.” 

—Rosert D. Morrow is the super- 
intendent of the Tucson Public Schools in 
Tucson, Arizona. Robin M. Williams, Jr., 
and Margaret W. Ryan in Schools in 
Transition: Community Experiences in 
Desegregation comment on the skill and 
integrity shown by administration in the 
Tucson transition. 


An Experience in Missouri 


THE integration of Negro and white 
students in Mexico, Missouri, was dis- 
cussed broadly immediately following 
the first Supreme Court decision. Com- 
ments were made that there would be 
killings, fights. It was said that integra- 
tion couldn't happen in Mexico because 
Mexico was one of the communities 
which had had a comparatively recent 
Negro lynching. 

Before the Board of Education dis- 
cussed integrating the two groups, the 
problem was presented to many civic 
groups in the community by way of after- 
dinner speeches, discussions, etc. Then 
meetings were held with leaders of both 
the white and the colored groups in order 
that there be concerted leadership on 
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both sides. After general agreement was 
had from the standpoint of the leader- 
ship in the community, the problem was 
presented to the Board of Education 
with recommendations for approving the 
integration of Negroes and whites in the 
high school the first year (1954-55); in- 
tegrating the elementary children the fol- 
lowing year; and the teaching staff the 
third year. The Board of Education ap- 
proved of this program unanimously, 
and took the first step immediately. 
Following publicity given to this de- 
cision, there was much discussion among 
a few rabble-rousers in the community. 
Occasionally the 
stopped on the street or received an 


superintendent was 


anonymous abusive phone call. 

These were trivial and minor incidents. 
No major incidents took place. The 
superintendent then had meetings with 
the parents and the children in the Negro 
high school previous to the opening of 
the fall term to prepare them for the first 
few days of integration. Both parents and 
children exhibited much fear about going 
to Mexico High School. 

They “let their hair down” and dis- 
their freely. The 
parents indicated several kinds of fear. 


cussed fears very 
For example, one parent said, “They 
Another said, “My 
child won't like the food served in the 
cafeteria.” Another one said, “Our chil- 
dren can't do as well in school, and will 
fail.” 


will beat up my boy.” 


Much discussion was had concerning 
the method of approaching Mexico High 
School—the first day especially. The 
youngsters were told not to go “en 
masse, but rather to go in’ naturally 
small groups as they would if they were 
still going to the Negro school. 

The youngsters took their places in the 
classrooms and were invited by white 
boys and girls to sit next to them. White 
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boys and girls offered their assistance to 
Negro children when it came to opening 
lockers, finding rooms and things of that 
sort. Negro children were invited to sit 
next to white children in the cafeteria. 
Several Negro boys played exceptional 
football and basketball the following 
season. 

Of course, there were still some rum- 
blings in the community that fall among 
the grandparents of the white children in 
the community. These rumblings faded, 
however, when a group of white chil- 
dren from Mexico High School appeared 
in the superintendent's office voluntarily 
one day. One of the comments the white 
student committee made was this: “We 
are doing very well and are very pleased 
to help the Negro kids. There hasn't been 
If our grandparents 
would only keep quiet, we feel certain 


a single incident. 


that everything would go well.” 

The new superintendent in Mexico, 
Missouri, tells me that the situation at 
Mexico High School has always been 
wholesome in regard to integration. 

—ANTHONY MARINACCIO was superin- 
tendent of schools in Mexico, Missouri. 
He is now superintendent of schools of a 
larger school system, Kankakee, Illinois. 


An Experience in Tennessee 


SINCE September 1955, the Oak 
Ridge, Public Schools have 
been operating as a desegregated school 


Tennessee, 


system—pupils and teachers alike. Con- 
trary to early expressions of fear, the in- 
tegrating of the teaching staff did not 
develop into a major problem. Elsewhere 
this problem had become a_ greater 
“The pupils won't 
“but the parents 
might.” That such 
fears did not materialize at Oak Ridge is 
a tribute to the teachers and administra- 


source of controversy. 
object,” it was stated, 


in the community 
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tors of both races. Its success also points 
up the decisive importance of sound 
policies and actions of school officials in 
carrying out the desegregation order. 

In announcing the desegregation ac- 
tion, the superintendent, with reference 
to integrating the teaching staff, stated: 

Under an integrated school system, there 
should be no emphasis on the race of the 
teacher, just as there should be no emphasis 
on the race of the student. A policy of merit 
should apply. This means that personnel 
should be hired, assigned, and promoted on 
the basis of qualification alone without re- 
gard to race. 

The decision to employ at least one 
Negro teacher at the Oak Ridge High 
School during the transition period was 
a deliberate one. In this instance, Negro 
children were entering a white high 
school as a decided minority—three per- 
cent of the total enrollment. Three years 
of operating with an integrated staff 
have proved the wisdom of this decision. 
It has helped to establish a relationship 
between the school and the community 
and to give a feeling of security to all 
children. A mixed staff has aided every- 
one in thinking of the school without 
racial designation. 

This is not to say there were no prob- 


Supervisors Speak 


An Experience in Ohio 


THE Cincinnati Public School system 
has made strides in its program for the 
integration of school faculties. At this 
writing 19 elementary and 6 secondary 
schools have integrated staffs. 

During the school year of 1943-44 
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lems. Early in the school year a pro- 
segregation group at the state level tried 
unsuccessfully to have the Anderson 
County School Board (which operates 
the schools for the Federal Government ) 
fire the superintendent and an integrated 
teacher. One ardent segregationist had 
his son take pictures of the integrated 
teacher's classroom to “prove” untidiness 
as if color is, or race could be, a factor 





in good housekeeping! 

“But Oak Ridge is different,” it is 
said. “Everything is operated by the 
Federal Government. It would do no 
good to object.” 

But is Oak Ridge different—in this age 
of a mobile population? Segregation is 
an American problem but probably 
nowhere is this anachronism of black 
versus white more apparent than in Oak 
Ridge, the city where the atom was split, 
now much concerned with the adaptation 
of nuclear energy for peaceful uses. 

—Bertis E. CAPEHART was superin- 
tendent of schools in Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see. He is now associate director of the 
Education Department of Hill and 
Knowlton which supplies public relations 
counsel to industrial concerns on services 


to schools. 


By: Helen Yeager, Robert 

F. Gwilliam, Lawrence M. 
Kasdon, Morton J. Sobel 

and Mrs. Albert L. Brown, 
and Mildred Biddick 


Cincinnati integrated the faculty of one 
small elementary school. In 1948 it was 
my pleasure to be assigned as assistant 
principal to the second school in Cincin- 
nati to have an integrated staff. This 
school was a large elementary school 
with a pupil enrollment of over 1000 
Negro and white pupils. Most of the 30 
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faculty members were new to the school 
as were the principal and I. 

Many of the things which were 
planned so carefully may seem relative ly 
insignificant in the light of present- day 
advances, but in my own thinking they 
contributed to a great extent to the suc- 
cess which the program has met. 

During the summer of 1948 the newly 
appointed principal talked with many of 
the small shopkeepers in the community, 
informed them of the change, and dis- 
cussed with them the value of integra- 
tion. He talked with the president of the 
newly organized Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. This parent, who was a Negro, 
was not too pleased to hear of the inte- 
grated staff but agreed to call a meeting 
of the PTA Board at her home. The 
principal met with the Board and found 
them dubious. He puta question to them 
directly: if they as Negro PTA Board 
members did not back him, whom could 
he expect to support the program? 

The principal planned carefully for the 
first faculty meeting on the Saturday 
morning preceding the opening of school. 
An envelope of material was provided for 
each teacher with the individual’s name 
on the cover. These envelopes were ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the chairs. This 
procedure necessitated seating the fac- 
ulty alphabetically and also served to 
mix Negro and white teachers by chance. 
At this first meeting each teacher gave 
his numerical choice concerning his serv- 
ice on three committees. This process 
enabled each person to serve on the com- 
mittees in which he was most interested 
and also provided a natural way for 
Negro and white teachers to work to- 
gether on school projects. 

Soon after school opened, each com- 
mittee held its first meeting. The com- 
mittees chose to meet at noon rather 
than remain after school. Since the school 
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had no lunchroom, this arrangement 
meant that the committees lunched to- 
gether and at their first meeting elected 
a chairman and a recorder. 

The first social affair was a Christmas 
faculty party at the school at which the 
faculty were guests of the principal and 
his wife. By this time Negro and white 
faculty members had had many oppor- 
tunities to work and meet together, to 
get to know each other as persons and to 
respect each one for his particular con- 
tribution to the work of the school. 

In looking back upon this experience 
it seems to me that several factors played 
a role in the integration of this school 
Since the program for faculty 
integration was still in its infancy in Cin- 
cinnati in 1948, no traditions had been 
set and no guideposts established. This 
enabled the staff to work out its program 
as it saw fit for this particular school. 
Another 
tivity of the principal toward the feelings 
of the pupils, the staff and the com- 
He seemed to assume the atti- 
“Here is a task to be done. It 


faculty. 


factor was the unusual sensi- 


munity. 
tude of 
has been assigned to us to do it. We will 
all do our best to accomplish it.” Be- 
cause his leadership bespoke this atti- 
tude, it was reflected in that of the staff. 
A professional attitude toward the work 
plus the strong personal relationships 
which developed gave strength and vital- 
ity to the program of this school and to 
the entire program of integration in the 
Cincinnati schools. 

—HeELEN YEAGER, formerly assistant 
principal in the Dyer School of which 
she writes, is now supervisor of social 
studies in the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Experience in Utah 


WHILE conducting a study of rela- 
tionships between teacher attitudes and 
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the social climate of classrooms with re- 
spect to the acceptance of a Navajo 
Indian minority, | enjoyed an experience 
that proved to be an object lesson in 
principles of both racial integration and 
good supervision. 

The study was conducted in the Spring 
of 1957 in a school district in southern 
Utah into which 120 Navajo children 
had been introduced under the sponsor- 
ship of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
Bordertown Dormitory program. While 
making a preliminary survey of the class- 
rooms involved, I observed one situation 
in which the teacher had separate read- 
ing groups for the Indian pupils. My 
reaction was one of disapproval and I 
fully expected to find, upon further in- 
vestigation, evidence of disunity between 
the majority and minority groups in this 
classroom. 

However, the use of sociometric de- 
vices, repeated observation, and the 
analysis of anecdotal records kept by the 
teacher indicated that this particular 
classroom had one of the best social 
climates for acceptance of a minority 
group of any of the 26 classrooms 
studied. Exce ptional gains were made in 
sociometric status of the Indian children 
over a period of four months. The follow- 
ing anecdote by the teacher is indicative 
of the kind of activity we eventually 
learned to expect to see when we visited 
her class: 

“The white children were interested 
in knowing what the Navajo children 
were saying when they were speaking 
their language. The Navajo boys and 
girls collected pictures of familiar ob- 
jects. They labeled them in Navajo. The 
white children labeled them in English.” 

She also explained that she had sep- 
arated her reading groups because the 
white children had begun to make fun 
of the pronunciation of the Navajo chil- 
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dren and because their painful slowness 
was the cause of some resentment. By 
grouping flexibly to remove sources of 
irritation and by placing a value on the 
cultural contributions of the minority 
group, this teacher was apparently effec- 
tive in promoting good relationships be- 
tween the two groups in her classroom. 

—Rosert F. Gwittiam works in In- 
dian Education at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, in Provo, Utah. 


An Experience in Hawaii 


IN Hawaii, the common _§ schools, 
established over a century ago for 
Hawaiian children, developed into the 
public school system of today. To the 
work of educating these native children 
of a pre-literate folk society was soon 
added the task of educating the children 
of many Oriental immigrants. Because of 
the linguistic, cultural and class dif- 
ferences separating these children from 
those of the middle and upper class 
Caucasians, the latter attended primarily 
private schools. 

Since the 1920's the proportion of Cau- 
casian children attending public schools 
has risen. The proportion of middle and 
upper class non-Caucasian children in 
private schools has risen. Thus, a proc- 
ess of racial integration has been taking 
place gradually in both public and _ pri- 
vate schools. 

The development of integrated public 
schools in a new suburban community 
on the growing fringe of metropolitan 
Honolulu is part of the process of inte- 
gration. At the end of World War II, the 
area lay on the edge of the city and by 
gentlemen’s agreement was restricted to 
upper middle class Caucasians, locally 
termed Haole. (The term “Haole” orig- 
inally applied to all foreigners, now ap- 
plies to Caucasians of middle to upper 
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status. Portuguese, having come in as 
a working class, are still not fully in- 
cluded in this category.) Adjacent to this 
urban were farms tilled by 
Japanese farmers. 

As the city expanded, some of the 
farms were subdivided in 1950 to pro- 
vide sites for 96 additional homes. It was 
understood that the farmers who had 
been displaced, or members of their im- 
mediate families, would be permitted to 
build homes in this new subdivision. 
Four of the Japanese families chose to 
do so. The remainder of the homes were 
built by Caucasians. Additional sub- 
divisions were developed from other 
farms in quite rapid order and members 
of all races were allowed to build. On 
the whole, however, the community has 
remained essentially Haole. 

Until 1954 there were no schools in 
this area and most of the Caucasian resi- 
dents followed the tradition of sending 
their children to private schools. With 
the continued rapid expansion of the 
community, a public school was planned 
and many members of the community 
participated in its planning. Interest in 
the local elementary school appears to 
mark the beginning of attendance in a 
public school by a large number of chil- 
dren from this area. Children of all races 
attend and their parents actively partici- 
pate in the PTA. 

With the current announcement of a 
projected high school in this community, 
committee 


outpost 


a citizens’ advisory was 
formed. The members were appointed 
without reference to race. Sizable audi- 
ences attend committee meetings. From 
the lively discussions, it appears that 
many members of the community are 
now interested in sending their children 
to the new public high school. 

[t is the writer's opinion that one of the 
basic reasons that integration is taking 
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place in the schools of this community is 
that there is broad community participa- 
tion in planning. 

—LAWRENCE M. Kaspon is consultant 
in language arts for the Territory of 
Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 


An Experience in Michigan 


EARLY in 1955, a Human Relations 
Workshop was added to the Inkster, 
Michigan, Adult Education Program. By 
the end of the third Workshop in 1957, 
almost 100 teachers, principals, school 
administrators, PTA leaders, librarians 
and community leaders had completed 
a ten week series of two-hour sessions 
devoted entirely to intergroup relations. 

Inkster is a community with a_ bi- 
racial population which, in 1955, was 
geographically, economically, education- 
ally and socially arranged on a rigidly 
segregated pattern. Negro and white 
residents were about equal numerically. 
Because of discriminatory practices in 
the hiring of teachers in other school 
systems, the school board has many ex- 
cellent Negro applicants each year. 
Though the school system is under- 
financed, the caliber of the teaching staff 
has been at a high level, with a pre- 
dominance of Negroes being employed. 
The schools were, in 1955, racially 
homogeneous, with some irtegration at 
the faculty level. 

The usual small fee for most adult 
education courses was charged workshop 
participants. Many of them came on 
scholarships provided by one of the four 
civic associations in the community or 
by churches, social clubs, businessmen 
and others. The Board of Education gave 
teacher-tenure credit for the class and 
about one-third of the participants were 
either teachers or school administrators. 
Sessions included the areas of discrimina- 
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tory practices in the United States, the 
causes of prejudice, the “Rumor Clinic,” 
roleplaying demonstrations,  inter-reli- 
gious relations, cultural pattern differ- 
ences, socioeconomic concerns in inter- 
group relations and others. Some original 
research was conducted by participants 
on the history of the establishment and 
growth of the community, on discrimina- 
tory practices in the town, school pat- 
terns in terms of intergroup relations, 
and so on. 

At the conclusion of the workshop, 
each scholarship participant returned to 
the group which had sent him and re- 
ported on the project. There were strong 
feelings that the program ought not 
cease at the end of each ten-week ses- 
sion and the Inkster Council on Human 
Relations was formed. This was later 
expanded to include representation from 
Dearborn, a nearby community with no 
Negro residents, and a series of projects, 
programs and surveys was commenced. 

Some of the schools have developed 
interracial faculties since the first work- 
shop. Some white teachers and a few 
white children are now in the _pre- 
dominantly Negro high school and the 
rate of integration appears to be some- 
what accelerated. 

Workshop participants who are active 
in the Human Relations Council are 
teachers, parents or community leaders 
who stand solidly for integration and 
have done much to avert potential ten- 
sion situations which, on occasion, pre- 
viously did occur. Obviously, not all of 
the problems have been “solved.” How- 
ever, a common meeting ground with 
a concept of equal social status and con- 
tact on concerns of common interest has 
been established. It seems likely that the 
workshop played an important role. 

—Morron J. Sopet is Michigan Re- 
gional Director of the Anti-Defamation 
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League of Bai B'rith, and Mrs. ALBERT 
L. Brown is Adult Education Director 
of the Inkster Public Schools, Inkster, 
Michigan. 


An Experience in Colorado 


AN attractive Negro mother entered 
her six-year-old daughter at our brand- 
new school, in a fast growing middle 
class neighborhood. At the same time, 
she registered her three-year-old for pre- 
school and joined the mothers’ discussion 
group. Since Mrs. Greenwood had been a 
Denver teacher before her marriage, she 
offered to serve as a substitute teacher. 

What would the attitude of the com- 
munity be? There were only three Negro 
families represented in the school so it 
seemed wise to find out before asking 
for Mrs. substitute 
teacher. 

By the end of the year Mrs. Green- 
wood had made a place for herself in the 
preschool mothers’ discussion group by 
her thoughtful participation. In her 
daughter's classroom she had helped out 
by teaching some of the first grade songs 
which had presented a problem to the 
new teacher. Everyone seemed to appre- 


Greenwood as a 


ciate her help. 

Another baby delayed Mrs. Green- 
wood’s actual service as a_ substitute 
teacher, but when she began her first 
day as a substitute, the usual introduc- 
tion started the class off naturally. To 
visiting parents the teacher's absence 
seemed explanation enough. When the 
kindergarten teacher was out for a 
month’s illness, parents and children con- 
sidered our school lucky because we were 
able to have Mrs. Greenwood carry on 
in her quiet, relaxed way. 

During that year and the next Mrs. 
Greenwood substituted a total of 75 
days for our primary teachers. Teachers 
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who were ill were always glad when we 
were able to get Mrs. Greenwood. Even 
the children asked to have her when their 
own teacher was to be away. 

A chance remark started the explora- 
tion of the possibility of having Mrs. 
Greenwood as a permanent teacher. She 
was interested and the teachers heartily 
approved the idea. The reaction of the 
first grade teachers was particularly im- 
portant because one of them would share 
a room with her on our double-session 
schedule. Mrs. Greenwood had_ been 
appointed chairman of one of the PTA 
committees and was highly regarded by 
the officers. They approved of our re- 
quest to have her as a regular teacher in 
our school. 

In September, when two first-graders, 
who didn’t want to come to school, hap- 
pened to be in Mrs. Greenwood’s room, 
it was probably natural that we feared 
it was because their teacher was a Negro. 
In neither case was there the slightest 
indication that race was a factor in the 
situation. In each case the parents con- 
ferred with both of us and cooperated 
wholeheartedly in helping their children 
adjust to school and to first grade. We 
learned how easy it is, because of our 
own concern, to assume that a cause 
exists which is not present. 

By the following fall I had_ three 
parental requests fora particular teacher 
and all asked for Mrs. Greenwood. That 
is not to say that we do not occasionally 
have an incident of name-calling among 
children. 

Soon she was “Marie” to all of our 
faculty, and her husband and children 
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were members of our faculty family. 
Once when Marie was leading the sing- 
ing of old songs at a picnic, the group 
moved into Stephen Foster's songs. Not 
a flicker of an eyelash indicated any feel- 
ing about the words as Marie continued 
singing. Perhaps no one else felt any 
qualms. 

Integration with the faculty seemed 
easy and complete until planning for 
Brotherhood Week came along. The 
planning committee raised the question: 
Would we feel free in this discussion 
with Marie present? Yet she was the one 
who, by her own emotional maturity, set 
us free and provided an enriching experi- 
ence for all of us as she told us questions 
the children asked and her replies to 
them. In her replies we found answers to 
our own questions. 

If this sounds like a success story, it is. 
The fortunate combination of a compe- 
tent teacher and a mature person; accept- 
ing attitudes on the part of the persons 
involved; the fact that the request came 
from the rather than the 
superintendent; and “right” timing re- 
sulted in natural integration. 


grassroots 


Since Marie joined our staff we have 
had a teacher of Japanese ancestry from 
Hawaii, a Negro psychologist, a Negro 
recreation worker and have made a re- 
quest for a teacher with a Spanish cul- 
tural background. We covet for ourselves 
and our children the chance to know dif- 
ferent kinds of people. 

—M prep Bippicx is principal of Jesse 
H. Newlon School, Denver Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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Curriculum Workers Speak 


An Experience in Missouri 
A NUMBER of good procedures in 


integrating teaching staff were developed 
in St. Louis. Some of these were: 

1. The total school personnel were 
desegregated at the same time that the 
pupils were assigned to desegregated 
schools. In almost every instance, the 
incoming child then felt some security. 

2. Some schools where large numbers 
of both races formed the new teaching 
staff had a faculty picture taken, placed 
on the bulletin board, with the names 
appended from left to right by rows. This 
speeded acquaintanceship. 

3. Careful selection of well-qualified 
teachers with known intergroup orienta- 
tion gave the early stages of the de- 
segregation program the maximum op- 
portunity for success. 

4. A firm central administrative policy 
made principals primarily responsible for 
the success of desegregation in their 
schools. Agitators living outside a school 
district were treated as trespassers if 
they disturbed that school. 

5. Many plans of faculty integration 
were used, ranging from informal coffee 
sessions before faculty meetings to as- 
signment of both racial groups to the 
same committee, providing an opportu- 
nity to together and become 
acquainted. 

Some doubtful outcomes resulted from 
doing too little. When faculty meetings 
were reduced to an absolute minimum, 


work 


no social gatherings encouraged, and no 
committees formed, the teachers of each 
group remained strangers to each other. 
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By: Frank M. Sskwor, 

William H. Bristow and Dina M. 
Bleich, Willard B. Spalding, 
and James H. Tipton 


Little opportunity was offered for shar- 
ing of pupil information and teacher ex- 
periences. 
Doubtful 
from doing too much. Compulsory fac- 
ulty mixing by urging all to have lunch 
together upset a lone Negro teacher's 


outcomes may also result 


plans to study for an advanced course 
during lunch time. Some white teachers 
were unhappy because they could no 
longer eat in a nearby cafeteria which 
did not welcome Negroes. 

Such instances were few. The great 
majority of schools used one or more of 
the successful procedures listed above. 

—Frank M. Sskwor is consultant in 
human relations, Harris Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Missouri. He was an 
active participant in preparation for and 
achievement of desegregation of St. 
Louis Public Schools. 


An Experience in New York 
ONE APPROACH to the problem of 


cultural integration in the New York 
City schools was the organization of a 
series of 36 mental hygiene seminar 
sessions by the Bureau of Curriculum 
These 
possible through funds allocated by the 
New York State Mental Health Com- 
mission. 

At each session an outstanding psychi- 


Research. sessions were made 


atrist, psychologist, sociologist, or special- 
ist in a subject field, served as consultant. 
Participants included principals and 
assistant principals in elementary and 
junior high schools, high school chair- 


men, supervisors of community educa- 
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tion, remedial reading teachers, curricu- 
lum assistants, and staff members of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Research. A total 
of 450 persons attended one or more ses- 
sions. 

Most of the sessions were devoted to 
mental hygiene problems related to cul- 
tural integration. A listing of some of the 
topics reveals the extent: “Problems of 
Learning in the Junior High Schools,” 
“Education for  Self-Understanding,” 
“Remedial Reading in the Elementary 
Schools,” “Teaching Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Children,” “Problems in Com- 
munity Education,” “Problems of Popu- 
lation Shifts,” “Problems of Special Serv- 
ice Schools.” Sessions were conducted at 
the Bureau of Curriculum Research and 
in districts that highlighted the problems 
of population shifts, the emotionally dis- 
turbed child, the special service school. 

The seminar on “Mental Hygiene Prob- 
lems in Special Service Schools” may 
serve as an example of the format of a 
session: 

Twenty-five assistant principals were 
invited to two ; They 
were supervisors in schools designated 
as “special service”; namely, those that 
had recently received an 


all-day sessions. 


additional 
assistant principal, additional personnel 
for remedial reading and for help with 
the non-English speaking child, and 
additional teachers for the reduction of 
class size. Consultant at the first session 
was Kenneth B. Clark, associate professor 
of psychology at City College; at the 
second, Dan W. Dodson, professor of 
education at New York University. 
Some questions which were discussed 
were: What are some basic factors which 
influence the relations of people with 
each other? What are some psychological 
and sociological factors that impede 
learning? Can we evolve a set of “prin- 
ciples of integration” that might mini- 
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mize conflict? In the curriculum, what 
are the values and what are the dangers 
of stressing the contributions of various 
minority groups? 

The participants concluded that the 
culturally deprived youngsters in the 
“special service” schools would benefit 
from contact with other ethnic groups 
and that there might be greater oppor- 
tunity for educational stimulation in 
heterogeneous racial grouping. 

—WiILuIAM H. Bristow is the director 
of the Bureau of Curriculum Research 
and Dina M. Bieicu is Junior High 
School curriculum coordinator for the 
Bureau in the New York City Public 
Schools, New York. 


An Experience in Oregon 


THE first problem faced by a college 
which desires to provide the opportunity 
for its students to enjoy the advantages 
of an integrated faculty is created by fair 
employment practice laws in various 
states. Agencies to which one writes to 
secure the names of prospective faculty 
members are unwilling to provide data 
about race, religion, or national origin. 
Thus, most of the usual sources of fac- 
ulty supply are closed. 

The second problem, which arises 
once one has located a prospect, is that 
of evaluating his training. If he is an 
immigrant, it is necessary to discover the 
nature of the content of the courses 
which he has studied and so determine 
the extént to which he is ready for the 
particular task at hand. If he is Negro, 
advanced education at a Northern col- 
lege is essential, for most Southern col- 
leges for Negroes have not been main- 
tained at a level which produces ade- 
quately prepared graduates. 

No other problems have come to my 
attention. Faculty and students accept 
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members from minority groups without 
question. 

—Wiuiarp B. Spavpinc is dean of the 
faculty at Portland State College, Port- 
land, Oregon. The faculty of the college 
is integrated, despite the problems cited 
by Dean Spalding. 


An Experience in Connecticut 


TODAY, 1958, sixty of Connecticut's 
159 towns employ approximately 450 
Negro teachers.- The first Negro public 
school teacher hired, in modern times, 
was by Hartford in 1925. There has been 
a rapid increase since the Connecticut 
Commission on Civil Rights was estab- 
lished in 1947. Connecticut’s towns have 
occasionally shown reluctance in hiring 
Negro teachers. “Teachers must be ac- 
tive members of their communities, 
teach Sunday school, visit pupil's homes, 
and many other things which Negro 
teachers would find difficult or impos- 
sible.” 

However, no Negro public school 
teacher, once hired, has been released 
for unsatisfactory service. 

Soon after it was established, the Civil 
Rights Commission sent a letter to super- 
intendents and boards of education ad- 
vising them of the new anti-discrimina- 
tion law. This, along with the increas- 
ing shortage of elementary teachers and 
the improving climate of opinion through 
much of the country, stimulated steady 
progress in employment of Negroes as 
teachers. 

Connecticut's Negro teachers have 
usually been hired first to fill positions 
in the elementary schools in those sec- 
tions of the larger cities where substan- 








tial numbers of Negro citizens live. They 
find acceptance later in the secondary 
schools and in areas with few Negro 





residents. 

Since 1956, no complaints have come 
to the Commission from Negroes who be- 
lieved they had been discriminated 
against in the teaching field. Negro 
teachers refused employment in one 
locality usually find a position some- 
where else and do not file a complaint. 

Some years ago, a complaint was re- 
ceived from a Negro man. A Commission 
representative interviewed the superin- 
tendent, who admitted discrimination. 
He feared he might lose his job as “many 
white people would be upset by the 
hiring of a Negro teacher.” The agency 
representative appeared before — the 
Board, which decided unanimously to 
employ the teacher. Attitudes of school 
superintendents are directly related to 
the decision to hire a Negro teacher for 
the first time as well as to the ease or 
difficulty with which the change has been 
accomplished. 

As recently as 1938-39, school super- 
intendents and boards requesting appli- 

cants for teaching positions weal specif- 
ically exclude Catholics and Jews on 
occasion, never even mentioning Ne- 
groes. Today this does not happen and 
all graduates are employed on merit 
with no notice taken of group identifica- 








tion. 

—James H. Tipton is associate pro- 
fessor at Willimantic State Teachers Col- 
lege, Willimantic, Connecticut. He is the 
author of Community in Crisis, a full- 
length case study of the so-called “race 
strike” in Gary, Indiana, during the 
nineteen-forties. 
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What School People 
Have Learned about Integration 


DAVID J. BRITTAIN 


With insight and objectivity this author reviews some of the 


learnings which can benefit school people as they face the com- 


plex problems of integration. 


VERY school person will probably 

have a different notion as to what 
school people have learned about inte- 
gration. The answer depends upon the 
locality, tradition and past experiences 
of the school people concerned. 

Examples of divergent reactions within 
a given locality are apparent to even the 
most casual observer. Clinton and Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, are located only six 
miles apart; yet in Oak Ridge desegrega- 
tion occurred with a minimum of out- 
the 
Louis- 


ward turmoil, while Clinton 
center of disturbances. 


was 
intense 
ville, Kentucky, evolved one of the 
smoothest transitions from segregated 
schools to complete integration; yet the 
school officials of Clay and Sturgis, Ken- 
tucky, were faced with violent opposition 
to the same issue. In the state of Arkansas 
several peacefully 
while in Hoxie and Little Rock the re- 


schools integrated 
action has been one of strong resistance. 
In each community local school people 
have learned about a small segment of 
the larger picture of integration. 


DAVID J. BRITTAIN was principal of 
the Clinton, Tennessee, High School 
from September 1944 to June 1957. 
He is now a graduate student at New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 
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Voluntary Integration 


There appears to be limited evidence, 
that if integration is to occur, it will pro- 
ceed on a more peaceful basis when con- 
ducted from a voluntary plan rather 
than a court order. Examples of peaceful 
voluntary desegregation are found in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. More publicized examples of 
court ordered integration and turmoil 
are symbolized by Clay and Sturgis, 
Kentucky; Clinton and Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Mansfield, Texas; Little Rock 
and Hoxie, Arkansas. Of course many 
people argue that nationwide integra- 
tion will never occur unless the Federal 
Courts force it upon communities. 


Morale 


If a school system plans to desegregate, 
guide lines may be available as a result 
of past integration experiences. Perhaps 
the most important guide line relates to 
the morale of the community, faculty 
and student body. An important ele- 
ment in the development of good morale 
involves cooperative planning on the 
part of all persons concerned with the 
problem. The best efforts of parents, 
teachers, students, and all interested citi- 
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zens should be secured in planning for 
integration. 


Cooperative Planning 

Existing organizations such as the 
PTA, civic clubs, women’s groups, labor 
unions, and churches are a few of the 
lay groups which might be involved. A 
word of caution should be injected at this 
point. Be sure that all people concerned 
have a part in the planning, or at least 
are kept well informed. 

Some of the individuals who objected 
most violently to integration in Clinton 
claim that they were not aware of plans 
to desegregate Clinton High School. In 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dr. Omer Car- 
michael, superintendent of — schools, 
avoided this objection by conducting a 
house-to-house visitation to inform the 
community of desegregation plans. 

Good morale and cooperative planning 
by school faculties are essential to the 
ultimate success of any integration plan. 
Upon teachers are placed the basic prob- 
lems of making integration work. They 
are in direct contact with the first meet- 
ings of Negro and white students. 

In the case of Clinton High School, the 
teachers were a most important cog. 
Never at any time did a single teacher 
weaken in the school policy of dealing 
with every student fairly. Despite tre- 
mendous pressures the esprit de corps of 
the teachers seemed to strengthen 
rather than weaken. 

In cooperative planning for integra- 
tion the superintendent of schools, the 
board of education, the principals, and 
teachers should be united in their efforts 
toward integration. It is true that there 
will be opposing beliefs as to the prin- 
ciple of desegregation in many com- 
munities. But after the decision to inte- 
grate has been reached, either by volun- 
tary compliance or by court order, each 
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division of the school system should have 
a part in planning how desegregation is 
to occur. After final plans are approved, 
each level of the educational system 
should be expected to share its portion of 
the responsibility for proper execution. 
Morale is enhanced when people work 
together on the plan to be used. 


Communication 

Every available channel of commu- 
nication should be kept open to the gen- 
eral public. Students should be allowed 
to discuss freely the issue of segregation 
versus integration. Debates, panel discus- 
sions, and theme writing were used in 
Clinton. These methods seem to afford 
fair and honest media for formulating 
opinions. Students are active channels of 
communication between the school and 
the home. The press, radio, television, 
and other news agencies will be search- 
ing for information about desegregation 
plans. They are entitled to receive truth- 
ful information. 

Sometimes reporters may create a 
problem. At the height of the “Clinton 
Story” there were over 80 different re- 
porters and cameramen in this small 
community at one time. Each reporter 
was seeking an exclusive story. Con- 
fronted by many problems of school ad- 
ministration in a_ tense situation the 
proper school authority will be well ad- 
vised to meet with all of the reporters 
at the same time. This saves the adminis- 
trators time and makes the information 
available to all on the same basis. 


Partial Desegregation 
The partial desegregation of a school 
system may cause some confusion in 
the thinking of poorly informed persons. 
They may ask, “Why does school X inte- 
grate when other schools in the same 
system do not?” Direct inquiry may be 
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made as to why only one public school 
in a state is forced to integrate. When 
only one school is forced to desegregate, 
outside racists can mobilize irresponsible 
forces against the school concerned. Not 
only was Clinton, Tennessee, invaded by 
racists from other localities within the 
state, they came from such outside 
places as New Jersey, Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina. This one small 
school system suffered the brunt of at- 
tack from persons who neither lived in 
the community nor had any responsi- 
bility to it. It would thus appear advis- 
able and fortunate for desegregation to 
occur on a broad basis if and when it is 


undertaken. 


Responsible Community Leadership 

School people recognize the value of 
responsible community leadership. There 
appears to be a small segment of white 
people favoring and working for school 
integration in the border states of the 
South. However, in some communities, 
responsible leadership dislikes violence 
more than desegregation. As some irre- 
sponsible segregationists have resorted 
to violence, responsible local citizens who 
abhor such reactions can offer “middle- 
ground” leadership to replace the leader- 
ship of extremists on either side of the 
issue. In many communities responsible 
leaders are not willing to accept anarchy 
as a solution to their problems. They be- 
lieve that if the United States Supreme 
Court is wrong that the decision can be 
changed by legal means without resort- 
ing to violence. 


Threats and Intimidation 
If the past three years have taught 
school people anything about integration 
it is the fact that attempts will be made 
to intimidate responsible officials. Com- 
mon tactics involve the use of threats by 
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telephone and letter. The purpose is to 
destroy the mental and physical health 
and stamina of persons in leadership 
capacities. Lies and misinterpretation of 
fact are used to lower the status of 
school leaders in the eyes of the public. 

On the other hand the educator will 
find support if he is trying to do an 
honest job. During the heat of the Clin- 
ton, Tennessee, controversy the writer 
received hundreds of letters that came 
from 37 different states and 13 foreign 
countries. Before the Edward R. Mur- 
row television show, “See It Now” on 
Clinton and the Law (January 1957), 
the mail ratio was three to one favoring 
obedience to the United States Supreme 
Court decision that schools should de- 
segregate with all deliberate speed; 
after the Murrow program this ratio in- 
creased from three to one to one hun- 
dred to one. 


Internal School Problems 


The writer has often been asked, 
“What are the problems within a de- 
segregated school?” In the case of Clin- 
ton High School, internal problems were 
created by adults outside of the school. 
It was reported by several white stu- 
dents that they were encouraged to start 
fights with Negro boys. In November of 
1956, an organized group of white teen- 
agers started wearing large badges with 
the slogan “Keep White Schools White” 
imprinted upon them. There were about 
25 students involved in this activity and 


it lasted for about three weeks. 


The faculty of Clinton High School 
followed a policy of patience in dealing 
with students of divergent beliefs in re- 
gard to integration. However, patience 
alone did not solve all problems. De- 
cisions were made on each individual 
problem on a basis of respect for the 
rights of individual students without 
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overlooking the welfare of the total 
school population. 

Students in Clinton High School 
played an important role in the integra- 
tion process. As early as 1950, when Ne- 
groes first applied for admission, stu- 
dents were allowed to discuss the issue 
of desegregation in a free and open 
manner. Opinions were formed by stu- 
dents during the discussions. These dis- 
cussions were continued throughout the 
years before actual integration. Eventu- 
ally the students “talked themselves 
out” and, as a group, accepted the re- 
sponsibilities involved. 

Throughout the first year of integra- 
tion (1956-57) the majority of the stu- 
dents conducted themselves in an exem- 
plary manner. During the period of 
heavy turmoil outside of the school 
building most of the students went 
peacefully about their business. The stu- 
dent council and the football team were 
outstanding in leading the other students 
in their respect for the rights of others. 
Early in the school year the student 
body went on record favoring obedience 
to the court order in regard to integra- 
tion. School people will be well advised 
to encourage students to participate in 
planning for integration. 

In reviewing the question of “What 
have school people learned about in- 
tegration?” the writer would like to sum- 
marize his opinions as follows: 


1. There is not a clear pattern as to 
what a community may expect when it 
integrates. 

2. Voluntary integration seems to work 
better than enforced integration. 











3. Community morale can be devel- 
oped by participation in cooperative 
planning. 

4. Various channels of communication 
should be used to keep the public in- 
formed. 

5. Partial desegregation may lead _ to 
misunderstanding and unnecessary hard- 
ship to the parties involved. 

6. Responsible community leadership 
can be utilized by school people to aid 
in combating pressures. 

7. School officials should expect at- 
tempts at personal intimidation. 

8. Internal school problems can_ be 
met partially by the attitudes of the 
faculty and student body. 

Southern educators are faced with 
tremendous problems involved in school 
desegregation. They are being envel- 
oped by community pressures. Their 
security and their professional futures 
are at stake. State legislatures have 
enacted twenty-three different laws to 
prevent or forestall integration. School 
people are figuratively caught in the 
jaws of a vise comprised of legal con- 
tradictions, public opinion and _profes- 
sional welfare. 

Not only are Negroes being embar- 
rassed by discrimination; but also a 
goodly number of white administrators 
and teachers (of which there is already 
a shortage) are being made unbearably 
miserable and in some cases are forced 
out of the profession. 

What is the answer? 
opinion, our hope of salvation lies in pub- 
lic enlightenment and the American 
heritage of fair play. 


In this writer's 
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The Nashville Story 


WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Citizens in one city attempt to improve human relations as a 


necessary step toward school desegregation. 


HIS IS an account of some undrama- 
tic Nashville citizens trying to help 
their Southern community toward in- 
The story 
Between 


tegration of public schools. 
takes place in no man’s land. 
compliance and resistance lies Tennes- 
see, a “wait and see” state. 

The Supreme Court decision was an- 
nounced in 1954 and everyone seemed 
Men and women of good will 
Surely some- 


to wait. 
in Nashville waited too. 
body would do something about it. It 
takes quite a while before a person of 
good will realizes that what he is waiting 
for is himself. 

In the spring of 1955, the local presi- 
dents of the United Church Women and 
the Council of Jewish Women agreed 
that something should be done to edu- 
cate the community on the Court's deci- 
sion. So they invited 13 additional com- 
munity organizations to co-sponsor a 
workshop. Seven organizations accepted: 
American Association of University 
Women, B'nai B’rith, Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools, Council of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers, League of 
Women Voters of Nashville, Nashville 


WILLIAM VAN TIL is professor of edu- 
cation and chairman of the Department 
of Secondary Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. He was chair- 
man of the Division of Curriculum and 
Teaching, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, from 
1951 to 1957. 
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Association of Churches, Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association. 

Presidents are loaded down with re- 
sponsibilities, so a trio of women handled 
many details. After the workshop, some- 
one said, “Were you three chosen to 
represent a balance of religions and 
races?” The trio happened to be Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jewish; two white 
and one Negro woman. The matter of 
“balance” had occurred to no one, least 
of all to the three. A job needed to be 
done. 

The sponsors had anticipated 150 in at- 
tendance at the evening meeting in May 
1955. Instead, 500 came to hear Whit- 
worth Stokes III, a local attorney; 
Charles S. Johnson, the president of Fisk 
University; and George Mitchell, the di- 
rector of the Southern Regional Council. 
The three men spoke on “The Supreme 
Court Decision and Its Meaning for Our 
Community.” The next day, 180 people 
came back for the experience of com- 
munication through small groups across 
racial lines. The writer, a professor at the 
local teachers college, served as mod- 
erator of both meetings. The meetings 
were held in the Jewish Community 
Center; clergymen of the various faiths 
spoke the invocation. About two-thirds 
of the participants were white; seating 
was unsegregated. 

But a workshop, however effective, is 
soon over. Some religiously motivated 
people stepped into the gap. Typical 
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were a teacher at a college for Christian 
workers and a head of a commission for 
a Protestant denomination. Luncheons 
for discussion and fellowship were held 
at intervals and attended by leaders of 
both races. Out of the sharing grew two 
goals, another community workshop and 
a permanent community organization on 
human relations. 

The sponsors of the February 1956 
workshop had grown from 9 to 26 or- 
ganizations, including labor, nursing, and 
church groups. Now the topic was “In- 
tegration—How and When?” Now the 
workshop was held in a_ Protestant 
church. Now school experience from out- 
side the community was called on; 
schoolmen from Baltimore and St. Louis, 
Harry Bard and Frank Sskwor, talked to 
600 people and held an off-the-record 
conference with local superintendents 
and school board members. Back the 
next night came 360 to work out recom- 
mendations to sponsoring organizations 
for follow-up action. As moderator, the 
writer can testify that the meetings were 
orderly and thoughtful. 

The next objective was to establish a 
community organization to work toward 
better group relationships. More than a 
dedicated few would be needed if Nash- 
ville was to have an effective permanent 
group on human relations. Still more 
Nashvillians who were white, Protestant, 
and several generations in Nashville must 
accept a greater lead in human relations 
work if the new organization was to 
really make a difference. 

The faithful few approached commu- 
nity leaders, requesting them to join the 
sponsoring group; 84 community leaders 
agreed to sponsor an_ organizational 
meeting. In April 1956, with more than 
120 people in attendance, the Nashville 
Community Relations Conference was 
formally born. 
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Responsibility was lodged in the hands 
of established Nashville community lead- 
ers. The five officers were the president 
of a local foundry and machine company, 
an attorney who was the son and grand- 
son of Tennessee lawyers, a head of a 
university department of medicine, a 
state PTA officer, the wife of a Negro 
college president, and an active commu- 
nity worker of the Jewish faith. A 50- 
person Board of Directors and a 13-per- 
son Executive Committee, biracial, multi- 
religioned, and active in business, labor 
and the professions, were created. Later, 
11 committees were set up to tap the 
energies of still more members: member- 
ship; finances; meetings; fact-finding; 
parent education; fellowship luncheons; 
community education; human relations 
education in the schools; health; religious 
activities; employment. 

In August 1956 a letter from the Execu- 
tive Committee to the Nashville School 
Board, which was being sued by Negro 
parents, urged school board members to 
formulate a plan to desegregate in the 
fall of 1956. “Only in one respect do we 
make any suggestion—we would much 
prefer that you, as the local authority, 
develop and install the plan rather than 
have the United States Courts order some 
plan of compliance.” The vice-president 
of the Conference appeared before the 
board in support of the letter. 

The school board took no action to- 
ward desegregation till the fall term 
began. But October 30, 1956, the head- 
lines read, “City Schools Act to Integrate 
Next Fall.” 

One of the active committees of the 
Nashville Community Relations Confer- 
ence was the committee on human rela- 
tions education in the schools, made up 
of respected educators from Nashville 
colleges and universities. The Conference 
committee offered help to the superin- 
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tendent of schools through a letter in 
December 1956. While the offer was 
never officially accepted, members of the 
committee cooperated informally with 
school administrators. 

The Conference committee on parent 
education made efforts to persuade the 
local PTA’s to hold meetings in prepara- 
tion for the coming desegregation. Com- 
mittee efforts were unsuccessful because 
of the unreadiness of the white PTA 
Council to foster meetings of any type 
concerning desegregation. 

The Conference committee on com- 
munity education was influential partic- 
ularly through the activities of its chair- 
man who quietly consulted with the 
transportation authorities on bus deseg- 
regation and with the police department 
on meeting possible violence. The com- 
mittee on fact-finding reported on the 
extent of desegregation in Nashville or- 
ganizations and institutions. The Fellow- 
ship Luncheons included a tribute to the 
late president of Fisk University and a 
panel through which spokesmen for 
Nashville organizations described how 
desegregation of their memberships had 
been achieved. 


Legislation 

By New Year’s Day, 1957, concern of 
those who were working for better 
human relations in Nashville shifted to 
the coming session of the Tennessee leg- 
islature. Would the general assembly 
pass segregationist legislation? 

After lengthy sessions, the Executive 
Committee decided to develop a state- 
ment on 1957 school legislation which 
advanced many reasons for its conclu- 
sion, “we firmly believe that no legisla- 
tion on this subject should be passed at 
this session of the Tennessee General 
Assembly.” Copies of the mimeographed 
statement of several pages were distrib- 
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uted to each legislator, brought to the 
Governor, sent to the various media of 
communication. 

Meanwhile, Governor Clement pro- 
posed two bills, described as “moderate 
segregation” legislation. One bill author- 
ized boards of education to provide sep- 
arate schools for white and Negro chil- 
dren whose parents voluntarily elected 
to send them to such schools. The second 
bill gave boards of education the power 
to assign pupils to schools for a variety 
of reasons. 

Two conferences were held with the 
Governor in which he explained his posi- 
tion to representatives of the conferences 
who remained unpersuaded of the de- 
sirability of any legislation. The Con- 
ference, however, did not testify as an 
organization’ against the “moderate seg- 
regation” legislation proposed by Gov- 
ernor Clement. Some Executive Com- 
mittee members, impressed by the vehe- 
mence of the extremists, argued that the 
Governor's bills were the best that could 
be expected under the circumstances and 
predicted that they would be found un- 
constitutional anyway. 

At the public hearing of the Senate 
and House Education and Judiciary com- 
mittees of the Tennessee General As- 
sembly on January 15, 1957, a clergyman 
of the Southern Baptist faith and the 
writer of this article were the only two 
white people in Tennessee heard in tes- 
timony against the bills. Both men testi- 
fied as individuals, not as representatives 
of their employers or organizations. The 


‘Basically, the Conference conceives of it- 
self as an educational organization, not a pres- 
sure group. This orientation will probably be 
reinforced by another 1957 law passed by the 
Tennessee General Assembly, requiring organ- 
izations attempting to influence legislation on 
segregation and integration to register. By the 
deadline set for registration, no organization of 
any persuasion registered. 
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bills passed overwhelmingly in mid- 
January 1957.° 


Law and Order 


The Federal District Court, in late 
January 1957, accepted the Nashville 
School Board’s proposal that desegrega- 
tion of only the first grade in the Nash- 
ville public school take place in Septem- 
ber 1957. For a period of time following 
this decision, the board of education and 
the school administration of Nashville 
continued the long-established policy of 
“wait and see” which was highly char- 
acteristic of both the city, the state, and 
much of the upper South. Then, in March 
1957, the superintendent of schools pre- 
sented to the board of education a state- 
ment calling for men of good will to sup- 
port the board in carrying out the court 
order; the board adopted it unanimously. 

In order to help the board carry out 
its new policy and as an indication of 
support from people of good will, the 
Nashville Community Relations Confer- 
ence in May 1957 sponsored a_ public 
talk by Omer Carmichael, superintend- 
ent of schools of Louisville, Kentucky. 
W. A. Bass, the superintendent of schools 
of Nashville, an able schoolman nearing 
retirement, was cooperative. He invited 
Dr. Carmichael to speak at a morning 
meeting of administrators and teachers 

*From the date of passage, the two laws 
were constantly cited by segregationists as they 
pressured the Nashville Board of Education. 
On September 6, 1957, Judge Miller of the 
Federal District Court ruled that the Tennessee 
law authorizing separate schools for Negro and 
white children whose parents voluntarily 
elected to send them to such schools was un- 
constitutional “on its face.” On February 18, 
1958, the same judge disapproved the assign- 
ment law proposal and the parent-pupil pref- 
erence plan as applied to Nashville. He ruled 
that by April 7, 1958, the Nashville School 
Board must adopt a “substantial” plan “and 
one which contemplates elimination of racial 
discrimination throughout the school system 
with all deliberate speed.” 
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and urged the Conference to write prin- 
cipals advising them to send teachers to 
hear Dr. Carmichael at the evening 
meeting. At least 400 Nashville teachers 
heard the Louisville superintendent, and 
an audience of 400 attended the evening 
session at Hume-Fogg High School. 

The superintendent of Nashville then 
initiated a series of meetings in the 
schools to explain the board’s policy. The 
program met marked resistance from one 
patron who monopolized the first meet- 
ing at a school and who later organized 
a “Parents Preference Committee.” The 
new segregationist committee began get- 
ting thousands of signatures to a petition 
“preferring” desegregated schools. 
Shortly afterwards the superintendent 
fell ill; plans lapsed for active prepara- 
tion for desegregation of the first grade 
through community meetings sponsored 
by the school system. 

The stark, brutal question became 
whether or not law and order would be 
maintained. During the summer of 1957, 
the Executive Committee of the Nash- 
ville Community Relations Conference 
encouraged four outstanding local busi- 
ness and civic leaders to sponsor a state- 
ment supporting law and order. The 
statement did not endorse integration; 
it simply called for law enforcement. 
Eventually, the statement was signed by 
600 people, including some Nashville 
community leaders whose names were 
known and respected. Particularly prom- 
inent among the endorsers were clergy- 
men, educators, doctors, leaders of the 
Methodist Board of Education, and di- 
vinity school professors. 

But businessmen proved extremely 
hesitant to add their signatures to the 
law and order statement. The Mayor in- 
dicated support but thought it inappro- 
priate to initiate the statement by his sig- 
nature. Various prominent community 
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figures, including some eminent educa- 
tors, found reasons for not signing. 

Copies of the statement and lists of 
signatures were turned over to the super- 
intendent of schools after a meeting in 
July 1957, in which the in-coming and 
out-going superintendents addressed and 
thanked the Conference. 

In the last few weeks prior to deseg- 
regation of the first grade, the Confer- 
ence also attempted to develop com- 
munity meetings for discussion of the 
coming desegregation. The Conference 
members found that leaders of various 
organizations were willing to cooperate, 
including the League of Women Voters, 
the American Association of University 
Women, the Nashville Association of 
Social Workers, the Negro PTA, the 
Nashville Ministerial Association, the 
Nashville Association of Churches, etc. 
The plans received a fatal setback when 
the white PTA Council decided that 
meetings were inadvisable. 

Meanwhile, the Tennessee Federation 
for Constitutional Government, which 
had among its key leaders a professor of 
English at Vanderbilt University, con- 
tinued to oppose the coming desegrega- 
tion. The Parents Preference Committee 
continued to gather signatures. 

The extremist segregationists also in- 
creased their activities. Meetings of the 
Ku Klux Klan were held. Yet only 50 
robed Klansmen attended one _ highly 
publicized meeting which the writer ob- 
served. 

Shortly after the Clinton trial, John 
Kasper made Nashville his headquarters. 
He began with small audiences. With 
time and publicity, his audiences steadily 
increased. One of his final harangues was 
delivered with rope in hand before the 
state capitol building of Tennessee. 

On August 8, 1957, the extremists, in- 
cluding Kasper, appeared before the 
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school board in opposition to the coming 
desegregation of the first grade. At the 
same meeting, the president of the Nash- 
ville Community Relations Conference 
indicated support of the board, asked the 
board how the Conference might best 
help, and released the law and order 
statement signed by 600 people. 

The appearance before the board by 
the representative of the Nashville Com- 
munity Relations Conference was one of 
very few moderate organizational coun- 
ters to the increasing violent talk of the 
extremists. Though the bi-racial Confer- 
ence represented the position of only a 
segment of Nashville opinion, through 
the Conference statements and activities 
the voice of conscience and humane rela- 
tions among men was heard in the com- 
munity. It has been said that the exist- 
ence of the Conference explains partially, 
though certainly not wholly, why the 
Nashville story, 1957 version, did not be- 
come the Little Rock story, 1957 version. 

The great body of Nashville citizens 
avoided any commitment as they fol- 
lowed the social strategy of “Say nothing, 
wait and see.” But time was running out. 
There was a touch of September in the 
air. The opening of school was just 
around the corner. 

The rest of the story the reader knows. 
For several days in September 1957, 
black headlines shrieked of Nashville in 
the national and world press. Racists 
demonstrated and threatened as 19 wide- 
eyed Negro six-year-olds came to for- 
merly all-white schools. Then at 12:30 
A. M. on the morning of September 10, 
1957, a bomb blew up the new Hattie 
Cotton School. The blast blew many 
solid citizens of Nashville out of their 
comfortable beds, The city temporarily 
awakened from slumber. 

In the morning the police cracked 

(Continued on page 502) 
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How Do We Look 


ALVIN D. LOVING 


to Other Peoples of the Worlde 


Living and working with school people in other lands, an 


American educator and his family achieve a keener under- 


standing of the far-reaching impact (for good or ill) of our 


words and actions here at home. 


* PRESIDENT, our news com- 
mentators, and Americans back 
from foreign lands say to us we should 
be careful of how we appear to those 
abroad. The casual American will say, 
“Well, how do we look to those abroad?” 
The simple answer is that we look like 
our movies, our stereotypes, our seeming 
inability to practice what we preach, our 
disinterest in what our statesmen tell us, 
our smugness, our complacency, and the 
lip service we give to the tenets of de- 
mocracy. “And this is a crime?” the aver- 
age American asks. No, not really a 
crime—treason. Treason to the true 
American way of life; treason to the 
cause of free men the world over; trea- 
son to the ideology that has proved itself 
best for all men. If we were not a nation 
of highly intelligent, literate people, we 
could blame it on ignorance, but our 
mass media and compulsory education 
make us a very informed people. We 
know the facts but we seemingly are 
unwilling to accept them. 

We forget very easily how we evolved 
as a democracy. We talk about a shrink- 
ing world and world neighbors, but we 


ALVIN D. LOVING is associate professor 
of education at the University of Michi- 
gan, Flint Campus, Flint, Michigan 
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still act like the isolationists we once 
were. We don't try to understand, for 
example, why Asians fear us, or why we 
must give support and encouragement 
to nations having recently received their 
freedom or nations struggling for free- 
dom. We don’t seem to realize that we 
could help them short-cut their process 
by sharing with them what we have 
learned in our own evolving concept of 
democracy. 

Nearly 200 years ago we became dedi- 
cated to the proposition that “. . . all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
This we believed to be a concept of 
democracy at the time of our independ- 
ence. And yet our first president held 
slaves. 

We set about the arduous task of 
building this great nation of ours. As we 
moved into the nineteenth century more 
and more people were beginning to see 
slaves as human beings. By the middle 
of that century this democracy of ours 
was forced to make a decision, so after a 
Civil War, an Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, and three amendments to the Con- 
stitution, we gave new meaning to the 
concept of equality. But a nation does 
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not accept a concept as easily as the law 
is written, so for the next 80 years there 
was organized resistance. It took many 
forms, the Ku Klux Klan, the separate 
but equal concept of the Supreme Court, 
the inequities in social and economic op- 
portunities for a large segment of the 
American people. Terms like “America’s 
tenth man” and citizen” 
flowed very glibly from the lips of men. 


“second-rate 


As We See Ourselves 


It was not until World War IL that 
America recognized the need to utilize all 
of its citizens. The need for manpower at 
home and abroad made it imperative that 
we utilize each individual to his utmost. 
It was necessary to screen the total skilled 
manpower of America to be sure of hav- 
ing enough fighting men on the war 
front and enough skilled production men 
on the home front. Men of all colors and 
creeds worked and fought side by side to 





achieve our major objective. In the pe- 
riod that followed World War II many 
forces have worked tirelessly to make 
the American dream a reality. Supreme 
Court outlawing _ restrictive 
covenants, the North’s instrument of seg- 
regation, and all forms of segregation in 
interstate transportation, were but two 


decisions 


of many. 

The sciences and the social sciences 
have taught us much since the turn of 
the century. And utilizing what we know 
now about human beings, the Supreme 
Court in 1954 rendered its greatest deci- 
sion, a decree that called for the deseg- 
regation of public schools. Editorials 
throughout the world paid high tribute 
to America for taking this very forward 
step. But a year later our newspapers 
carried headlines, shameful headlines, 
nullifying most of the good that had 
been achieved in the earlier announce- 
ment. 


The author and other American Fulbright team members meet their Central India work- 
shoppers. Dr. Janet Kelley, second from left, author with camera, and Dr. Lorene Fox, 


second woman from right. 
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There have been many other forces 
working for good in America. Cities and 
school systems across the country were 
creating Human Relations Councils. Or- 
a like the Anti-Defamation 

League of B’nai Brith, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, the Na- 
tional Urban League, the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the National Council of 
Churches, national teacher associations 
and many more too numerous to mention 
have been working around the clock to 
make America, through leadership and 
example, the symbol of free men through- 
out the world. 

When we look at America we see the 
free public school, a tested stable gov- 
ernment, bountiful natural resources, the 
opportunity to earn a living, techno- 
logical advancement, fast diesel drawn 
trains, well fed children, women treated 
as equals, Main Street, the American 
attic, baseball with peanuts and hot dogs, 
and the freedom to sit by a lazy stream 
on a warm Sunday afternoon and fish or 
just dream. 


As Others See Us 


Lillian Smith' says that the Asians 
and Africans see us differently. They see 
us as a nation which practices a legal 
segregation which to them makes us a 
“White Democracy” and they have had 
enough of white democracy. She says 
they see us as the most powerful nation 
on earth, and Asians and Africans fear 
power. They have felt its great weight. 
And further the Asians fear us because 
we have the hydrogen bomb. They real- 
ize that the only atomic bombs ever used 
were used against them, the Asians. They 
know that we and the British use Asian 
waters for our experiments. 

‘Lillian E. 
York: The Viking Press, 1955. 
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We in America know these fears are 
unwarranted. And we also know that we 
must work as hard as we can to correct 
the ills of our democracy. We know that 
we must help our boys and girls to 
understand that people of other lands 
are not folks who live in quaint little 
houses and perform rope tricks and other 
feats of magic, but that they are as real 
as the family next door, or the folks in 
the next block. We must encourage in- 
ternational understanding through the 
exchange of students, classroom teach- 
ers, and college professors. We must con- 
tinue to give encouragement and sup- 
port to the Fulbright program of our 
National Government, to the Ford 
Foundation and its overseas activities, to 
the Rotary International and its scholar- 
ships and other organizations like the 
Rotary, to the university tours which are 
increasing annually in number. We must 
see to it that these people have an op- 
portunity to live with the people and in 
so living share their feelings and mode 
of living. Bathe as they bathe, eat the 
food that they eat, observe the customs 
these people respect, and if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, to try to see their 
country with them and through their 
eyes. 

Because Indians believed that the sun- 
rise from Tiger Hill in the Himalaya 
Mountains was the most beautiful in the 
world, I saw it as the most beautiful. 
When they said that the Ajanta and the 
Alora caves were the most magnificent 
in the world, I saw them as the most 
magnificent in the world. I stood inside 
them and gazed in awe and wonderment. 
I saw these huge but lovely temples 
hewn from natural rock and painted with 
frescos surpassing even those of the 
Italian painters of the Renaissance. | 
strolled through the ruins of civilizations 
past and heard the stories from their lips 
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and lived again the history, love and life 
of these great people. 

I saw this nation as her people see it. 
I walked with these people through the 
ruins of their ancient civilization, but | 
also worked with them as they went 
about building a new one. I also saw 
mingled with the beauty of Ceylon and 
Singapore and Saigon and Manila and 
Hongkong and Tokyo the struggles of 
peoples recently set free or those hoping 
for freedom in the near future. 

But through all this I thought America 
no less great. Just as I thought her no less 
great when I looked down upon the 
quilted green of the Emerald Isle, or 
when I stood in the shadow of the Tower 
of London, or when I looked upon the 
blue Mediterranean of South France or 
as I stood in the majestic quiet of the 
Colosseum of old Rome. I still had my 
respect and love for America when | 
looked down on old Athens and the 
beauty of Lebanon and the far stretches 
of mountains and valleys that repre- 
sented the cradle of Christianity. 


Actions—and Effect 

In the recent year my family and | 
spent abroad we witnessed the univer- 
sality of human emotion. We saw the joy 
of the w edding in London, the tears of 
sorrow on the face of the man in India 
who had lost a son, the light of love 
shining from the faces of two oriental 
young adults, the anger engendered 
when an American film offended African 
students. We discovered what we should 
have known. That even a nation facing 
a crisis continues the natural patterns for 
survival. That life is never so abundant 
that it becomes cheap and of little con- 
sequence. That love between two people 
cannot be entirely controlled by custom, 
and _ that people the world over want 
respect and resent offensiveness. We also 
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The author 
greets his 
Indian 
friends. 





1 
witnessed the world acceptance of the 
oneness of God. We met people of high 
principle and of good moral fibre who 
worshipped differently than we. We 
lived in a nation whose people we once 
labeled as heathen, who now in their 
independence have adopted a constitu- 
tion that is a carbon copy of our own. A 
constitution designed to guarantee all of 
the freedoms that the American Consti- 
tution guarantees to its people. 

President Eisenhower went before the 
American people at the time of the Little 
Rock incident and stated that the world 
has its eyes upon us and the editor of a 
midwestern newspaper published the let- 
ter from an American ” visiting in King- 
ston, British West Indies, which said: 

Most of the time I am proud to be an 
American. Today I am ashamed. On open- 
ing the morning paper here in Kingston, 
Jamacia, I found our country’s disgrace 
spread across the front page of The Daily 
Gleaner. “What kind of people are these,” 
they asked me, “who send armed soldiers 
against school children, who beat up minis- 
ters, who bomb churches and _ schools?” 
These are difficult questions to answer. As 
an American I can only continue to have 
faith that our problems ‘will be solved with 
justice and humanity. However, whatever 
the outcome I can’t help feeling that we 
have suffered a loss of respect in the eyes 
of the world. Like Americans everywhere I 
am embarrassed and saddened by what is 
taking place in our country today. 

Well did I understand what President 


“Letter to the Editor,” by Mrs. Lola M. 
Gibson, the Flint Journal, Flint, Michigan. 
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Eisenhower and _ this young American 
were saying. For example, my wife and I 
sat in a restaurant in Tokyo that was 
owned by an American and his Japanese 
wife. They came to our table and visited 
with us and asked us how things were in 
America. We were in the process of 
telling them of our progress when the 
young man pulled from his billfold a 
clipping from a Tokyo newspaper with a 
date line “Detroit” which described an 
aged couple who had bought a home 
and were asked to move because it was 
believed they were Negro. Our young 
friends asked us if this was what we 
meant. Needless to say, we were embar- 
rassed. 

I was in India at the time Nat King 
Cole was beaten up on a stage in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. I read of it the next 
day. I was in India at the time Miss Lucy 
was denied admission to the University 
of Alabama. I read the account blow by 
blow. I was also in India at the time of 
the murder of the little Till boy in Mis- 
sissippi, and I was there when the Mont- 
gomery boycott began, and remember 
the Indian paper with banner headlines 
which said “American Use 
Gandhi Methods of Passive Resistance.” 
These accounts were not “doctored up” 
editorials or articles created in the minds 
of staff members in some Calcutta press. 
They were the AP and UP releases from 
the American papers. The pictures I saw 
were the same pictures that Americans 
saw in their papers. Not only did I read 
of the concerns of America but I read 
also of the concerns of the natives and 
coloreds of South Africa, the struggles of 
Morocco, the confusion caused by lan- 
guage difficulties in Ceylon, the attempt 
at independence for Singapore, the prob- 
lems of Malaya, and of the coming elec- 
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tion in Japan. 
At a time when these nations need 
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guidance and assistance in their prob- 
lems of gaining their freedom or 
strengthening their newly achieved free- 
dom it is unfortunate that we, the great- 
est of democracies, must show so much 
evidence of weakness. Most Americans 
are aware of our weakness and many 
have expressed it. Here is an editorial 
from one of our American papers.* 

It is unimportant what the Russians think 
of us, or what we think of the Russians. 
What is important, however, is what the 
still uncommitted peoples of the world think 
of us. The millions of dark skinned people 
of Asia and Africa who are weighing com- 
munism against democracy and trying to 
decide between them. That is why so much 
concern is being expressed over the impact 
of the integration controversy abroad. 

And these words of one of our governors: 

If we accomplish here at home an end to 
this evil moral sickness of discrimination we 
then need have no fear of the outcome of 
our fight with the forces of communism in 
the world area. 

Former President Truman speaking 
recently as a private citizen said: 

We can't have one face at home and an- 
other abroad. Our own solution to our prob- 
lems will do more than all the money we can 
spend abroad. 

May we once more remind ourselves 
that for 181 years the American ideal of 
democracy has evolved until today we 
have brought it to mean that no man is 
less than another, that neither race, color, 
creed, nor national origin is a deterrent 
to full citizenship and happiness. This 
we have decreed through the edicts of 
our courts and now we need only to 
decree this from the depths of our hearts. 
We must sincerely believe we are not 
superior to others because of the acci- 
dent of birth. We must be willing to 
examine ourselves in the light of what 

(Continued on page 521) 

° Editorial comment from the Flint Journal, 

Flint, Michigan. 
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ALVIN SCODEL 


The Psychology of Prejudice 


Several of the research findings in the area of prejudice are 


reviewed by this author. 


ROBABLY no other area in the social 

sciences has been accorded the ex- 
haustive attention given to the psychol- 
ogy of prejudice. Illustrations come 
easily. In 1944 we had the authoritative 
An American Dilemma (1), which fo- 
cused on prejudice toward Negroes as a 
sociological rather than a psychological 
phenomenon; nonetheless, at the heart of 
the book was its poignant description of 
the discrepancy between the officially 
sanctioned “American Creed,” with its 
emphasis on equal rights for all, and the 
actual attitudes and behavior of people, 
a discrepancy which has both intraper- 
sonal and interpersonal implications. 

In 1950 The Authoritarian Personality 
(2) was published, and, in its wake, we 
have had a plethora of studies utilizing 
the ubiquitous F (Fascism) scale. This 
measure, which purports to 
ethnic prejudice indirectly, has been 
roundly criticized on both methodolog- 


measure 


ical and theoretical grounds, but its 
widespread use continues. Any summa- 
tion of the evidence for or against the 
validity of the scale would be irrelevant. 
My point is simply that the large amount 
of research on and with the F scale 
necessarily implies a continuing interest 
on the part of social scientists, in gen- 
eral, and psychologists, in particular, 
with the area of prejudice. We have, in 
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addition, the incontrovertible fact that 
just a few years ago the research findings 
of social scientists were invoked by our 
highest tribunal in its historic decision 
against school segregation. 

Now, all of this is by way of saying 
that social scientists have a vested inter- 
est in the problem of prejudice. It is cer- 
tainly no secret that, for better or for 
worse, the political convictions of social 
scientists range from what is usually 
termed “liberal” to what would be called, 
in contemporary American culture at 
least, “left-wing.” The injection of values 
into social science inquiries and the pos- 
sibly distorting effects of value premises 
on the collection and the interpretation 
of data represent complex problems very 
far short of resolution, but, in any case, 
it can be asserted that, almost without 
exception, those social scientists who 
study prejudice are against it. It is this 
sort of commitment which makes us 
eager to have our research findings not 
only publicized, but adapted to such 
stuff of everyday life as, to coin an ex- 
ample, potential tensions in a newly in- 
tegrated school. Definitive answers are 
few, of course, but enough evidence has 
been accumulated to permit tentative 
statements while research continues. 

Theories of Prejudice 

Before citing specific research, some 
necessarily brief mention should be made 
of the state of theory in the field. Actu- 

(Continued on page 494) 
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ally, no one theory seems to fit all of the 


data. With regard to anti-Semitism, for 
example, some authors stress the projec- 
tion of superego demands (3). That is, 
the anti-Semite personifies the Jew as 
grasping, deceitful and overambitious 
because of his need to deny these worldly 
traits in himself. (In this psychoanalytic 
approach anti-Negro attitudes would re- 
sult from the projection of id impulses 
so that Negroes would be perceived as 
lazy, uncontrollably aggressive and sex- 
ually promiscuous.) Rose (4) theorizes 
that many of us hate the materialism. 
striving and mendacity which appear to 
have accompanied urbanization and the 
Jew has become the symbol of urban 
life. Many writers have given Marxist or 
quasi-Marxist explanations which view 
anti-Semitism as a diversion created by 
economic royalists to draw attention 
away from their depredations. Still 
others stress the ready-made role of the 
Jew as a scapegoat dating back to the 
Diaspora. The Authoritarian Personality 
authors would view anti-Semitism as 
part of a general syndrome of hostility 
toward less privileged groups which has 
its origins in the insecurity engendered 
by certain kinds of child-rearing prac- 
tices. This list is by no means all-inclu- 
sive, but it does provide some notion of 
the diversity of approaches to the prob- 
lem at the present time. It would appear 
wise to agree with Allport (5) that, in- 
asmuch as prejudice is a problem of 
many aspects, all theories which focus on 
one aspect have their utility, but must 
be regarded as only partially valid. 
Some Research Findings 

One of the most significant research 

findings in this field and probably one 


of particular interest to the teaching pro- 
fession is that efforts to change prej- 
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udiced attitudes through such tech- 
niques as the communication of informa- 
tion and emotional appeal are relatively 
unavailing. This statement requires some 
clarification because many studies (6) 
have also indicated that individuals pos- 
sessing considerable information about a 
group are more favorably disposed to- 
ward that group than individuals with 
little information. (Possibly, this is one 
of the reasons, too, why degree of for- 
mal education correlates negatively with 
prejudiced attitudes toward minority 
groups.) In any event the inefficiency of 
such methods as persuasion and didactic 
information-giving necessitates a distinc- 
tion between the cognitive and affective 
components of an attitude. From their 
study of the effects of integrated inter- 
racial housing on attitudes toward Ne- 
groes, Deutsch and Collins (7) conclude 
that social interaction of a rather inti- 
mate sort is more necessary for a change 
in feelings than a change in beliefs. The 
general conclusion from studies of this 
sort hzs been that if affective components 
of an attitude are changed, the cognitive 
components of the attitude will also 
change. Thus, if a person through social 
exposure to Negroes comes to like them 
better, his beliefs about them will almost 
inevitably change in a more favorable 
direction. On the other hand it is quite 
possible to change the cognitive structure 
of an attitude—through, say, an informa- 
tive lecture on the oversimplification and 
distortion inherent in any stereotype— 
but feelings toward the object of the at- 
titude remain — essentially 
changed. 

Obviously, I am attempting to make 
the point that increased interaction is in- 
dispensable to the diminution of preju- 
dice, but it would be both Pollyannaish 
and erroneous to maintain that such in- 
teraction is sufficient as well as necessary. 


may un- 
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Thus, in a study by Mussen (8), it was 
found that, after a four-week stay in an 
interracial summer camp, there was no 
reliable change in the attitudes of the 
white boys as a group toward Negroes. 
Roughly a quarter of the boys showed a 
decrease in prejudice, but roughly the 
same number increased in prejudice. 
What is significant about this study, how- 
is the personality differences that 
were observed in these two groups— 
those who increased and those who de- 


ever, 


creased in prejudice. Those who mani- 
fested a decrease had fewer aggressive 
needs, were more accepting of their 
parents and, in general, did not perceive 
their environment to be as threatening. 

The Mussen study raises an important 
and vexing theoretical problem. If, in 
some cases at least, ethnic hostility is 
predicated on the degree of personal ag- 
gression, how is the aggression to be 
eliminated? One argument is that the ag- 
gression cannot be eliminated, but so- 
cially desirable (or sublimated) means 
should be found to channelize it. To 
make the point clearer, the current spate 
of jokes, variously de ‘signate od as “sick” 
jokes, “Bloody Mary” jokes, or “Ivy 
League” jokes, may be illustrative. One 
explanation given for the present popu- 
larity of these jokes is that people, in the 
last few years, have been asked to carry 
an inordinate number of benevolent in- 
tentions. Ethnic prejudice, for example, 
is much more tabooed than it used to be. 
The agg 


leased in some manner and one form of 


ression of people has to be re- 


expression is this extremely hostile, albeit 
socially innocuous, humor. It should be 
noted that such an explanation is essen- 
tially 
sumes a quantum of aggression which 
strives for expression. Whether such an 
assumption is tenable is still a contro- 
raise the problem be- 


Freudian in the sense that it as- 


versial matter. | 
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cause the acceptance or rejection of the 
assumption could conceivably lead to 


differences in the kind of action one 


would advocate to combat prejudice. It 
one rejects the assumption, the problem 


is less complicated; if one accepts it, 
there is the additional problem of how to 
cope with the aggression that would be 
stifled by the elimination or marked 
decrease of ethnic prejudice. 

In reference to the statement made 
above that the expression of ethnic prej- 
udice is becoming more tabooed, em- 
pirical evidence exists to support the con- 
tention, at least in the kind of socio-eco- 
nomic distribution that is represented by 
college students. One of the early studies 
in the content of ethnic stereotypes was 
done at Princeton by Katz and Braly (9). 
These investigators asked undergrad- 
uates to select five from a list of 84 at- 
tributes that they thought were most 
characteristic of various ethnic groups. 
Gilbert (10) repeated the procedure in 
1950, again with Princeton undergrad- 
uates. The general result can be sum- 
marized by what Gilbert calls the “fad- 
ing effect.” To be sure, stereotypes were 
expressed, but they were much weaker 
than in the 1932 study. Not only were 
stereotypes of ethnic outgroups less fre- 
quent and consistent, but Americans as a 
group were glorified much less. More- 
over, many subjects in the 1950 study 
were hostile to the study itself because 
the instructions asked them to make ¢g gen- 
eralizations about groups of people. The 
result clearly indicates (keeping in mind 
the restricted nature of the population ) 
a weakening in the expression of both 
hostile and non-hostile stereotypes  to- 
ward outgroups. Whether the 1950 sub- 
jects would be more accepting than their 
predecessors of people from these out- 
groups in actual social situations is an 
open question. As stated before, the be- 
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liefs or cognitive aspects of their atti- 
tudes may have changed without any 
toward these 


alteration in feelings 


gro Ips. 
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ROBERT F. GWILLIAM 


Reported here is a study which found that there is a positive 


relationship between an improving classroom climate for social 


acceptance of a minority group and teacher attitudes that are 


not rigidly authoritarian. 


T ONE TIME it was assumed that 
the American Indian was a vanishing 
race, but the Indian and his problems 
refused to disappear. Nearly everyone 
had misjudged the vitality and tenacity 
of his culture and subsequent events 
have demonstrated that he is here to stay 
for some time yet. 
In the beginning, faced with the diffi- 
cult problem of providing educational 
facilities where Indians lived and work- 
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ing under the assumption that the Indian 
culture must certainly soon be absorbed 
by the dominant, white culture, both 
federal and private educational programs 
for Indians frequently set up off-reserva- 
tion boarding schools as answers to the 
“Indian Problem.” Often established at 
great distances from the students’ homes 
to discourage running away, these in- 
stitutions were typically administered 
under military-type discipline with a 
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strong emphasis placed upon vocational 
training. 


A New Emphasis 


Later, John Collier, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs from 1933 to 1944, placed 
a much higher value on the preservation 
of the Indian community than had his 
predecessors in his support of the day- 
school movement. Education of the in- 
dividual in his own environment with 
the idea that there might be something 
about that environment worthy of per- 
petuation Was a revolutionary concept. 

Since World War II, Indian Education 
has undergone a third major reorienta- 
tion. Widespread public interest coupled 
with changing value patterns among the 
Indians have produced tremendous 
growth in programs providing for the 
education of Indians on all levels. The 
most dramatic demonstration of this has 
taken place on the Navajo Indian Res- 
ervation which occupies, primarily, the 
northeastern corner of Arizona and small 
parts of Utah, Colorado and New 
Mexico. A census for 1945 reports that of 
20,435 children of school age, only 6,543 
were in school. Ten years later 24,560 of 
a potential school population of 26,800 
were reported as actually attending. 

Also typical of the new emphasis was 
a return to the earlier philosophy that 
Indians would have to be educated to 
compete in the non-Indian society, but 
with recognition of the desirability of 
tribal life for some. The Navajo Tribe 
has increased in population from approx- 
imately 12,000 in 1868 to over 80,000 at 
the present time. While the population 
continues to increase at the rate of nearly 
2,000 per year, the land available to them 
for use has remained virtually constant 
since 1938. Government officials 
tribal leaders have responded by em- 
phasizing the need for the preparation 


and 
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of young people to compete in the non- 
Indian society off the reservation. 

Out of necessity, the Navajos are ex- 
tending themselves farther and farther 
into the white society surrounding them, 
while the relocation program sponsored 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is estab- 
lishing groups of Navajo families in 
major industrial centers, thus adding to 
the racial minority complexes already 
existing there. 

An educational development following 
this pattern is the Bordertown Boarding 
School Program in which public school 
systems near the Navajo Reservation con- 
tract with the federal government to in- 
clude Indian children (who live in a 
federally constructed and maintained 
dormitory ) in their classrooms. In addi- 
tion, Indians who have access to public 
schools are now encouraged to attend 
them. It is obvious that public schooi 
teachers can expect more and more In- 
dian children in their classrooms. 

In addition to federal programs, at 
least two church groups have inaugu- 
rated programs in which young Indians 
are placed in public schools. The Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints both arrange foster homes off the 
reservation for boys and girls who would 
not otherwise be able to attend public 
school. 

Certainly in the American Southwest, 
Indians are an important segment of the 
minority group structure and educators 
have assumed an added responsibility in 
attempting to meet the needs of this 
group in their schools. How best to meet 
this challenge constituted the general 
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problematical framework of a study con- 
ducted in a school district in south cen- 
tral Utah which has felt the impact of 
the introduction of a number of Navajo 
youngsters into its system under the 
sponsorship of the Bordertown Dormi- 
tory Program. 

Just prior to the school year 1953-1954, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs contracted 
with the Sevier School District in Utah 
to place in its elementary and junior high 
schools 120 Navajo pupils. It was ac- 
quaintance with the problems that this 
situation presented that prompted a 
study designed to determine some of the 
factors influencing the social acceptance 
of this minority group. 

The district was to place the children 
so that no more than one-third of any 
one classroom would be composed _ of 
Navajo students. In the school year 
1956-1957 when this study was con- 
ducted, the dormitory students had been 
placed in 25 classrooms in the district, 
ranging from grades four to nine. These 
were in three elementary schools, two 
junior high schools and in one elemen- 
tary-junior high school combined. There 
were a total of 11 elementary classrooms 
and 12 junior high school homerooms 
involved in the study, with the junior 
high school homerooms operating on a 
modified platoon system. 


Classroom Climate 
and Teacher Attitudes 

Within this setting it was determined 
that the study should center about two 
main concerns. These were: (a) class- 
room climate for social acceptance, and 
(b) teacher attitudes on the dominative- 
supportive dimension. 

Classroom, or group climate, was con- 
sidered as the tone or 
quality of interpersonal feelings within 
the group, with the implication that we 


characteristic 
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would be dealing, not with a discrete 
entity, but with a syndrome composed 
of many elements. It was further as- 
sumed that some of the elements of such 
a syndrome are measurable and _ that 
the more of such elements we were able 
to measure, the more accurately we 
would describe the total condition. 

Two of these elements that might ap- 
pear at first glance to be on a continuum 
are acceptance and rejection. But when 
an ethnic minority is involved, another 
factor becomes apparent on the rejec- 
tion end of the scale. A member of a 
minority group may be chosen as a 
friend by a person in the dominant group 
solely on the basis of compatibility, 
whereas rejection of such a person will 
frequently involve elements of prejudice 
that operate quite independently of his 
personal Without the 
presence of prejudice, the child in the 


characteristics. 


minority group who does not possess 
qualities that render him desirable as a 
friend might be ignored but he would 
not necessarily be actively rejected. 
When the conditions allowing for preju- 
dice exist, any attempt to measure the 
group climate of acceptance must take 
this element into consideration. 

Attention was next directed 
the effect of teacher attitudes upon this 
climate. Foshay and Green had _ indi- 
cated that: 

Virtually all the recent studies of sociali- 
zation in the classroom agree on two main 
ideas: (a) that the group Climate in the 
classroom is the most important factor in 
the child’s socialization at school, and (b) 
that the teacher is the principal agent in 
establishing this climate.' 

If this be true and if we give credence 
to the effects noticed by Lewin, Lippitt 


toward 


' Arthur W. Foshay and John Hawkes Green, 
“The Development of Social Processes,” Re- 
view of Educational Research, XXII (April 
1953), p. 146. 
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and White* in their experimental groups 
where autocratic leadership was pur- 
posely established, then we would expect 
to find in classrooms of autocratic 
teachers an atmosphere conducive to the 
presence of prejudice and a resultant 
condition of poor socialization. 
Whether these effects were 
nounced enough to be available to meas- 
urement was the focal point about which 
the study evolved. In order to measure 
the classroom climate, two instruments 
were employed. They were a_ simple 
friendship choices questionnaire, which 
would indicate the extent to which 
Navajo children in the classroom were 
being chosen as friends by the non-In- 
dians, and the Bogardus Social Distance 
Scale, which would indicate the presence 
of the prejudicial elements in children’s 
attitudes toward Navajos as a group. In- 
dices were devised which would allow 
for the comparison of the various class- 
rooms with respect to each element sep- 
arately and a composite index designed 
as a reflection of the climate as a whole 


pro- 


in each group. 

Teacher attitudes on the dominative- 
supportive dimension were measured 
with the Minnesota Teacher Attitude In- 
ventory, an instrument purported to have 
considerable validity in measuring par- 
ticularly the dominative, or authoritarian 
type of teacher personality. Individual 
results on this instrument were then 
equated for comparison with gains made 
in these teachers’ classrooms on two suc- 
cessive administrations of the sociometric 
devices at an interval of approximately 
A positive correlation of 
those class- 


six months. 
0.419 was found between 
rooms in which desirable gains in class- 

“Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “The 
‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” in 
Barker, Kounin, and Wright’s Child Behavior 
and Development. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1943, p. 501. 
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room climate for social acceptance of the 
Navajo minority had been made and 
those teachers who scored high on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Since a high score on this instrument 
indicates the absence of authoritarian 
attitudes, then the thesis was supported 
that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween an improving classroom climate 
for social acceptance of a minority group 
such as this one and teacher attitudes 
that are not rigidly authoritarian. 

Although in the literature some use 
of the term “supportive” was used to 
characterize teacher attitudes on the 
end of the continuum opposite those 
characterized as “dominative,” its use 
was limited here because of a feeling 
that it is yet inadequately defined. The 
terms “dominative,” “authoritative,” and 
“rigid” seem to have cohesive meaning 
and can be used almost interchange- 
ably. What constitutes the “supportive” 
teacher, however, is not entirely clear. 
From observations made during the 
course of the study, it could be said 
that some teachers who would, accord- 
ing to subjective judgment, appear to 
present some of the aspects of the 
authoritarian individual, could be found 
upon more careful inspection to be sup- 
portive in many of their relationships 
with pupils. Certainly, this constitutes an 
area for much fruitful study. Personal 
warmth and understanding, the emo- 
tional support so vital to the security 
and mental well-being of all individuals, 
can apparently exist in an endless variety 
of settings. 

Perhaps instruments such as those em- 
ployed in the study described could best 
be used in cooperative study projects 
designed primarily for in-service train- 
ing. The situation would have to be one 
in which staff members are willing and 
even anxious to have a look at them- 
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selves. These:are threatening things and 
must be used with accompanying sup- 
port or they could conceivably do more 
harm than good. There would be no 
reason, however, why they could not be 
used where minorities other than the one 
mentioned here are involved. 
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ROBERT S. GILCHRIST 


Promising Curriculum Practices 


in the High School 


A school administrator summarizes some promising and for- 
ward looking high school curriculum practices. 


This excerpt is the summary of a pres- 
entation by Dr. Gilchrist at the Confer- 
ence on the American High School, Oc- 
tober 28-30, 1957, sponsored by the 
University of Chicago in collaboration 
with the National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. This excerpt is used with 
the permission of the University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois.' 


HE SPECIFIC practices of the high 

school of the future in a particular 
community should certainly be the result 
of the thinking and testing of the edu- 
cators and laymen of that community. I 
believe that if the curriculum develop- 
ment procedures proposed below are 
followed curriculum practices will evolve 
with the characteristics enumerated. 


Curriculum Development Practices 

Teachers will be involved in curricu- 
lum development. They will be em- 
ployed on an annual basis and time will 
be set aside for curriculum work. Local 
leadership, supplemented by specialists 
from outside the local school system, 
will assist teachers in working out an- 
swers to problems which are of mutual 
concern. Laymen will participate. Com- 
munication with everyone affected by 
the educational program will be recog- 
and the best tech- 


nized as_ essential 


‘Francis P. Chase and Harold A. Anderson. 


The American High School. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, copyright 1958. 
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niques available will be utilized. Knowl- 
edge of adolescent development, learning 
and society needs will be respected as 
bases upon which a sound program must 
be built. 


Curriculum Practices 

1. The goals of a high school will be 
clearly defined in terms of the behavior, 
attitudes, values, skills, knowledge and 
overt actions which are important for 
effective citizenship in a democracy. The 
program of the school will be appraised 
in relation to the degree to which these 
goals are being attained and_hard- 
headed with the 
evidence will be made to cut out, revise 
or add subject matter or methods. 

2. Laymen and teachers will recog- 


decisions consistent 


nize that education broadly conceived 
is a total community responsibility and 
that the high school, the home, the 
church, business and industry, and youth 
serving agencies must all assume their 
appropriate responsibilities. This means 
that each must be a part of the total 
team but that each must also be held 
responsible and helped to assume its 
primary function. 

The high school exists primarily for 
citizenship education. Since the ability 


ROBERT 8S. GILCHRIST is superin- 
tendent of schools, University City, Mis- 
souri. He is a past president of ASCD. 
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to think is so essential in a democracy, 
intellectual development is the central 
task of the high school. Values, problem 
solving ability, skills and knowledge be- 
come important outcomes—all developed 
in proper relationship to each other and 
to the over-all goal of intellectual de- 
velopment. The high school has a team 
responsibility to assume in the areas of 
vocational preparation, health, 
living, and home and family living. 

3. Every pupil and his parents will be 
known well by at least one faculty mem- 
ber. These faculty together 
with trained guidance specialists, will 
identify the specific needs of the pupils, 
these needs being respected as deter- 





leisure 


members, 


minants of the curriculum. 

4. Each pupil will be part of a basic 
group taught by the teacher mentioned 
in #3 above, so that group guidance can 
most effectively take place and_ that 
pupils can be helped to sense the rela- 
tionships among their various school ex- 
periences, their total experiences 
their goals. This teacher will be respon- 
sible for developing with his pupils 
learning units in areas which have been 
identified as fundamental to American 
citizenship now and in the years imme- 
diately ahead. He will be responsible to 
plan and supervise curriculum experi- 
ences which take place in the commu- 


and 


(Continued from page 485) 


down on would-be demonstrators. The 
demonstrations dissolved. The six-year- 
olds went back to school and Kasper 
went to jail. People explained to each 
other that what had happened was all 


the fault of that outsider from New 
Jersey. 

In March 1958, the Jewish Community 
Center was dynamited by racists. The 


Nashville C ommunity Relations Confer- 
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nity. He will work with the pupil 
clarifying his goals and will help each 
pupil plan his schedule. The basic 
teacher will then be in a position to 
supervise the self-evaluation of the pupil 
and make valid judgments concerning 
the degree to which the pupil is achiev- 
ing up to the maximum of his ability. 
5. With close home-school cooperation 
and with the basic teacher helping pupils 
to recognize why they are in high school 
and their increased opportunities and 
responsibilities for taking advantage of 
the of the school, the high 
school environment will have more of an 


resources 


atmosphere of learning. Teachers can 
then become more nearly directors of 
learning and less dispensers of prescribed 
courses in which pupils sometimes only 
satisfy mark and credit requirements. 
6. The high school faculty, in addition 
to the basic teachers, will include spe- 
the Their 


classrooms will be laboratories equipped 


cialists in various subjects. 
with appropriate aids for learning. The 
size of a class and the length of the 
period will be determined by the pur- 
pose to be achieved. The high school 
will utilize community resources when- 
ever firsthand experience seems to offer 
greater promise for learning than simu- 
lated experience on the school campus. 


ence said, “we believe that the citizens 
of this community are all partly respon- 
sible . . . to the extent that we failed to 
support adequately with our time, our 
resources and our ideas the forces in our 
community working for harmony, justice, 
equality and dignity for all our citizens. 
This is the time . . . to join hands in a 
total community effort for better human 
relations.” 

As to the including Fall 1958, 
the gods give no guarantees. 


future, 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 
Contributor: William J. Gnagey 


To those of us who deplore the failure of our college students to be self- 
winding, this contribution by Bit GNacey ought to be most welcome. We 
are not sure that this failure is one of the things in education that “burns 
Bill up,” but we think he reflects the feeling of many of us who throw the 
ball to our students, but find no catchers. 


RicHARD HENDERSON 


Freedom from Freedom 


HE WORD freedom gets bandied 

about a lot lately. Some people talk 
about giving children freedom and others 
insist that freedom is learned, and can't 
really be given away. But the present 
strong feeling among psychologically 
oriented parents and teachers is that for 
one reason or another, freedom is good 
medicine for children. 


Why Freedom? 

From time to time sister words spring 
up, such as permissive or progressive or 
libertarian. These are used as adjectives 
to describe what some people think is a 
new kind of education whether of the 
home or school variety. Political philos- 
ophy seems another basis for the focus 
upon freedom. Some folks point out that 
citizens in a democracy need to be peo- 
ple who can make their own decisions, 
and that homes and schools must foster 
a freedom of choice or else our country 
will cease to be a government of the 
people and by the people. 

Protagonists of need-centered curricu- 
lums proclaim that real education comes 
about when teachers begin with the chil- 
dren’s needs and help them to learn the 
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tools and gain the self confidence which 
they need now and can use later in their 
continuing task of problem solving 
throughout life. 


Why Not? 

Now there has grown up at the same 
time severe opposition to the aforemen- 
tioned point of view. People talk about 
the “good old days” and the “three R’s” 
and to heck with the fads and frills. 
These folks are quite sure that adults 
have lived long enough and are mature 
enough to pick for children the learning 
experiences that are valuable and see to 
it that they have them whether the pill 
is bitter going down or not. They argue 
that if you are going to put children in 
a room and tell them to do what they 
want to do, there is no reason to have a 
teacher in the first place. They ask again 
and again how an immature child can be 
expected to know what is good for him 
and accuse “progressive educators” of 
lying down on the job. 


| Won’t Do It! 
But the place where I have sensed the 
most resistance to the idea of a student 
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ne en informational books for 
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Widest choice of subject Completely authoritative 
The Series with the most to offer young FIRST BOOKS are written by people who 
readers at any level. The current catalog know for young people who want to know. 
lists over 80 different FIRST BOOKS. Each manuscript is checked and double- 
checked for factual accuracy and clarity 
GRADES 4-8 Most suitable for school of text, by top authorities in the subject 


covered. 


supplementary reading 

Within the major groupings of Science, Useful at every reading level 
Social Studies, Arts and Recreation, Our y 

Country, Language Arts, and Transporta- In general, FIRST BOOKS are for reading 
tion there are FIRST BOOKS tto assist in in grades three, four, five, and six——but 
the achievement of every elementary school FIRST BOOKS’ subject interest attracts 
eurriculum § goal, both younger and older children, from 


bright second graders up to eighth grade 
level and beyond. Reading experts acclaim 


Most individuality 
fost ndividualit; FIRST BOOKS as vocabulary builders and 


Each FIRST BOOK is an individual treat- effective remedial readers. 

ment, with text and pictures, layout, art, 

typography, and color appropriate to its Praised by teachers, librarians, 
subject. FIRST BOOKS are never written 2 


and the press 


to a “‘formula’’ or preconceived pattern. 

i 7 Instructor magazine says: ‘““FIRST BOOKS 
More illustrations answer a great need, for in simple, clear 
The First Book of STONES contains 238 terms and in few pages the essential facts 


of a subject are given. The discussion is 
meaty enough for mature readers and yet 
simple enough for eight and nine-year-old 
children to read and understand.”’ 


pictures: The First Book of CAVES has 
41. The FIRST BOOKS are illustrated as 
required, mostly with over 100 pictures 
each, printed with color. 
Booklist, American Library Association: 
Genuine beginning books Reviews and listings of almost all titles in 
the FIRST BOOKS Series. 


Each FIRST BOOK is a genuinely begin- 

ning book for the moment of a_reader’s {tlantic Monthly: ‘Fine introductions in- 
first interest in a subject. Each provides deed to almost any subject about which 
accurate, basic information in a form that a child asks questions. Plenty of illustra- 
will sustain enthusiasm, and guide and tions and good-sized type are other reasons 
stimulate interest in further knowledge. for endorsing them.” 


Useful for reference, too 


Guaranteed library bindings 
FIRST BOOKS are indexed and often con- 





tain glossaries and book lists for further At no extra cost, FIRST BOOKS are sup- 
reading in a subject, to train young read- plied in the Watts Guaranteed Library 
ers in the use of these important tools of Binding—a year’s library service guaranteed 
study. or the book replaced without charge. 
GRADES 4 UP ) . an * 
The FIRST BOOKS to read on any subject are: 
SEND FOR ALL in the Watts Guaranteed Li- for accuracy, authority, and 
FREE brary Binding clarity of text 
Grade Level and ALL printed in LARGE, CLEAR ALL in a uniform 7% x 8% size 
( urric ulum Chart, type . 
17” x 22” in color, ALL at the net price of only 


ALL fully illustrated $1.46 each to schools and li- 
ALL checked and double-checked braries 


prepared for First 
Books by Harold 
G. Shane, North- 





western University. 
While they last FRANKLIN WATTS. INC 
noe aL se A Division of Tuk GrRoLIER Society INc 699 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 2] 
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centered curriculum is in our colleges 
and universities. In class after class, re- 
gardless of how well they disguised their 
feelings when “Dear Teacher” was pres- 
ent, the hall echoes with harried com- 
ments such as: “I wish he'd quit fooling 
around and tell us what to do,” or “I feel 
as though I’ve wasted my money in that 
class, he hasn't taught us a thing yet.” 
Others will say, “If he’d just make some 
requirements, I could get to work, but I 
have so many other things that have to 
be done, that I can’t bring myself to do 
any work in his class.” It is far from un- 
common to hear, “Oh I’m taking another 
one of these silly education courses 
where you fiddle around for a term, have 
no assignments, and then everybody gets 
a B.” They usually add, “I'm not kicking, 
you understand; a snap course gives me 
time to spend on my other important 
subjects.” And on and on and on. 


How Come? 

It is not my purpose in this paper to 
argue the rightness or wrongness of “per- 
missive” teaching, but rather to point 
out what seems to me to be a constella- 
tion of causes for this strong resistance 
to being allowed to solve one’s own prob- 
lems. 

Psychological literature seems to sub- 
stantiate the fact that primacy of experi- 
ence is important because of its ability 
to influence a human being’s life. Things 
that happen in the first few years of life 
have a deep, lasting, molding effect upon 
the child’s personality. Human animals 
spend a good part of those first crucial 
years in a state of extreme dependence 
upon adults for the fulfulling of their 
needs. In the beginning, a child’s very 
life depends upon the care of older 
humans and later on many of his less 
crucial needs (in terms of survival) 
would be completely frustrated without 
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adult assistance. Here then begins a 
pattern of dependence which is certainly 
not immutable, but nevertheless strongly 
ingrained early in life. 

As the child grows older, he is many 
times brought into contact with some 
religious belief. A good number of 
these, especially in Western culture, in- 
clude the concept of God as a benevolent 
dictator, or fatherly figure, who knows all 
the answers and hands down dictums 
which we must follow for our own good 
whether we understand them or not. A 
“good religious person” is thought to be 
one who doesn't question his particular 
church’s interpretation of God, but who 
follows the rules uncompromisingly. He 
is told that through prayer and reading 
of the religious literature, he will find 
the answer to his problems. He is then 
cautioned that if the answer does not 
seem to come, he should have faith that 
somehow God will work things out. 
Here again is strong training which re- 
wards a dependent role in problem solv- 
ing and punishes individualism and in- 
dependence. 

Having had these two types of experi- 
ences, the child is sent to school. If the 
teachers have been brought up like the 
children, they accept their role as parent 
surrogates or subgods who chart the way, 
demand obedience, reward submission 
and punish nonconformist behavior. 
Here again the dependence pattern is 
reinforced, or if perhaps a teacher who 
thinks highly of freedom is in charge, 
he gets-a good stiff taste of resistance 
even at this level. But because we teach 
as we were taught, it’s not too likely that 
the school does anything other than more 
firmly convince a child of the sensible- 
ness of his dependent role. 

During preadolescence, children seem 
to value the opinions of groups even 
more than those of their parents. But 
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even if this change were fully accom- 
plished (the parents do their best to 
see that it isn’t), the dependence hasn't 
changed, it has merely centered itself in 
another object, the gang. 


What Else Can You Expect? 


Now somewhere between 10 and 15, 
these children begin to react to some 
strong bio-psychic urges which place 
them in the much discussed period 
adolescence. At this time a complex pat- 
tern of factors causes changes which 
result on the average in a heightened 
urge for freedom and_ independence. 
Now enters the guardian of submission, 
culture, and declares that our teen agers 
are too immature for marriage and in- 
dependence in this complex society. And 
so the budding adult is pushed back into 
the calyx of dependence for another ex- 
tended stay. 


Since early helplessness establishes a 
dependence pattern, and home training, 
religious training, the schools and the 
culture have reinforced it, it is no wonder 
to me that we meet so much resistance 
to democracy in our college classes. We 
find our students with very low levels of 
aspiration where problem-solving is con- 
cerned. They know well the feelings of 
guilt and apprehension brought about 
by having guessed wrong at what would 
really please * ‘Dear Teacher.” They dare 
not launch out on a project without the 
sanction of the subgods, and great is the 
feeling of relief teacher finally 
hands down his ultimatum. This they 
can handle; this they have been soaking 
up since birth. Oh, the delicious feeling 
of being free of freedom at last! 

—WiILLIAM J. GNAGEY, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 


when 


Morale 


Morale 

Shows itself 

As a state of mind 
Radiating confidence 
In people. 

Where 
Feels sure of his own niche, 

Stands on his own abilities 

And works out his own solutions— 


each teacher 


Knowing he is 
Part of a team. 
Where no person 
Feels anxiety 


Or fear 
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Or pressure to be better 

Than someone else. 

Where there exists 

A sharing of ideas, 

A freedom to plan, 

A sureness of worth, 

And a knowledge 

That help is available 

For the asking. 

To the end that 

Children may grow and mature— 

Warmed by a friendly climate. 
—James O. Spoon, principal, Santa Fe 

Trail School, Overland Park, Kansas. 
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NOTE: The following faculty members 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, assisted in the preparation of this 
column by evaluating the materials in 
their areas of specialization: Professors 
Mitprep L. Farrcuitp, MaAtTrHew Bb. 
Mites, Putt C. LANGE, JoHN L. HurcHin- 
son, Atice W. SpreseEKE, Emma OD. 
SHEEHY, Roperr L. Pace, Mrrram L. 
GotpBerc, Paut W. F. Wirr, and JoHn 
W. Pottey. Some 36 colleagues have 
evaluated materials during the year. 
Miss BerH Drake has carried the heavy 
secretarial load necessary in preparing 
these columns. 

¢ Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation. Using a Curriculum Consultant. 
Salem, the Department; 1958. 15 p. 

Increased curriculum development ac- 
tivities at the school system level pointed 
up the need for clarifying the role of the 
consultant in these districts. Oregon 
ASCD committee members developed 
the content and State Department staff 
members supervised editing and publish- 
ing. Brief sections deal with the who, 
what, why, how and where of consult- 
ancy, including suggestions about what 
and what not to expect from a resource 
person. Although content, particularly 
the list of sources of consultants, is 
limited to Oregon, the brief pamphlet is 
explicit and useful. Case examples might 
have enhanced the value of the publica- 
tion. The additional readings are limited. 

e U. S. Office of Education. Conserva- 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


Column Editor: A. Harry Passow 
Associate Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


tion Experiences for Children. Bull. 1957, 
No. 16. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. 192 p. 
$.75. 

Effie G. Bathurst and Wilhelmina Hill 
studied conservation education in ele- 
mentary schools of 28 states to discover 
the ways in which children were being 
helped to understand the nation’s 
natural resources and the means of con- 
serving and using these. The bulletin is 
a compilation of curriculum experiences 
and a source of good practices and in- 
formation for elementary school teachers 
and supervisors. Conservation experi- 
ences are grouped according to the re- 
source involved—soil, water, forests, fish, 
wildlife, and minerals. Additional chap- 
ters deal with such activities as camps, 
clubs, and all-school enterprises. What 
emphasizing and what 
teachers think about conservation are 
discussed in two chapters. The final 
chapter lists sources of information and 
includes lists of organizations, and 
agencies and publications available for 
class use and for teachers. The apparent 
shift from preoccupation with simple 
conservation to wiser and better uses of 
resources is reflected in the kinds of ex- 
periences children are having in observ- 
ing and studying new developments. 
Learning activities that children have 
outdoors with the cooperation of inter- 
ested individuals and local organizations 
are emphasized throughout. 


schools are 
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“—this way to the space ship!’’ 


Yes, easy, interlocking Mor-Pla blocks build big 
safe things for play—even space ships! Clear 
kiln-dricd pine. 12 12” blocks, $30; 6 24” blocks, 
$30 (above with 4 boards) ; 12 6” cubes $17.50. 























TRUCK AND TABLE—in one 


Haul chairs, store hollow blocks on this light, 
handy, truck. Top locks on handles, makes a 


table on wheels for science lessons, projector 
shows. 


Truck, $27. Table top, $10.50. 








4-car train they can ride 


Over five feet long. Four flat cars of birch ply- 
wood on sturdy wheels. Use alone or with your 
Basic train 


Mor-Pla blocks locked on. (blocks 


not included) $18.50. 








twice the shelf space—on wheels 


Holds 12 feet of books, yet only 37 inches wide. 
Rolls where you want it on quiet casters. Blonde 
hardwood bookcase with shelves on both sides. 
Unfinished, $36. Clear plastic resin finish, $45. 


All prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


Order direct or write for free illustrated booklet: mor-pla 





Department L-558 


Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 
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¢ New Hampshire State Department 
of Education. Learning to Use New 
Hampshire's Resources: a Guide for Sec- 
ondary Schools. Concord: the Depart- 
ment, 1956. 57 p. 

A strong appeal is made for education 
for appreciation of resources to enable 
New Hampshire “to remain economically 
sound, retain her high standard of living, 
and preserve the scenic splendor now 
admired by countless visitors. . . .” This 
guide spells out ways in which teachers 
from different subject areas can help 
students understand how they can meet 
responsibility for saving and reinvigorat- 
ing resources. Chapters deal with the 
human, mineral and renewable (soils, 
water, forests, wildlife) resources. For 
each area, the guide suggests general 
orientation, lists major concepts and un- 
derstandings, proposes means for corre- 
lating work of several courses, indicates 
resource agencies, and provides bibliog- 
raphies of audio-visual and other instruc- 
tional materials. Detailed directions for 
organizing and conducting field trips are 
provided. 

¢ Vermont State Department of Edu- 
cation. Conserving Natural Resources in 
Vermont. Montpelier: the Department, 
1957. 45 p. 

Classroom teachers of various subjects 
in widely diverse situations initiated the 
project which resulted in preparation and 
testing of this bulletin. Conservation edu- 
cation is to be carried on with “constant 
reference to an integration with natural 
science, local history, practice in lan- 
guage, reading, practical arithmetic, the 
study of civil government, communica- 
tion and economics.” This guide focuses 
on Vermont's specific needs and ties sug- 
gestions to the cooperating services, 
agencies and resources of the state. The 
bibliography is comprehensive and topi- 
cal. 
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e U.S. Office of Education. Instruction 
in Farm Mechanics. Vocational Div. Bull. 
No. 267, Agricultural Ser. No. 70. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 63 p. $.35. 

Vocational agriculture specialists will 
welcome this bulletin’s suggestions for 
developing training programs in farm 
mechanics. The theme is training in the 
five recognized areas of farm mechanics 
—power and machinery, buildings and 
other structures, electrification, soil and 
water management, and shop. There is 
a useful analysis of how teachers can 
assist students in planning and develop- 
ing the mechanical phases of farming. 
The suggestions in each area consist 
primarily of activities which will help 
students attain the objectives outlined 
in Chapter II. 

¢ California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Check List for A Healthful and 
Safe School Environment. Sacramento: 
the Department, 1957. 51 p. 

This check list is an instrument for 
self-evaluation of school plants in terms 
of health and safety factors. It was de- 
veloped out of the conviction that the 
health of school children depends in part 
upon the environment of the school. In 
1948 a mimeographed check list’ was 
issued and gradually revised and printed 
in its present form. In each of 18 sec- 
tions, desirable standards are stated and 
space provided for a Yes or No response 
on whether the particular criterion is 
met. The final section lists organizations, 
agencies, codes, and publications relat- 
ing to health and safety standards. 


¢ Tulsa Public Schools. A Teacher's 
Guide for Physical Education in the 
Elementary School. Tulsa, Okla.: the 
Schools, 1957. 69 p. $1.25. 

The three sections of this bulletin deal 
with establishing purposes for teaching 
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Two NEW Books for the second of the “THREE R’s” 


“OUR PRINT LETTERS’’—MANUSCRIPT 


“OUR ABC’s’—CURSIVE 


Essential for Teaching Better Handwriting 


With these two new books it’s remarkably easy to 
help your students quickly improve their handwrit- 
ing. Each shows, step by step, the correct and easy 
way to form both letters and numbers. And each 
letter of the alphabet is clearly illustrated and 
charted for ready reference and constant improve- 


ment. 


Self-instruction and self-analysis are combined with 
the correct visualization of each letter to achieve 
better writing. And ample space is provided to make 


and score your own or pupils’ efforts. 


Garnw- Oe 
COMPANY 





SEND TODAY for these helpful new books. 
Each has 64 pages and cover. Size 6%x8. 
Three copies, $1.00 each, postpaid; single 
copy $1.25 each, postpaid. 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


physical education, organizing and man- 
aging the program, and activities. The 
last section constitutes about two-thirds 
of the guide and covers a wide range 
from rhythms and folk dancing to pos- 
ture to team games. A bibliography and 
listing of audio-visual aids are included. 
The major criticism of the guide is that 
it must continually be supplemented by 
other reference books. 

e State of New Jersey, Department 
of Education. First Year in School. Ele- 
mentary School Bull. No. 8. Trenton: the 
Department, 1956. 106 p. 

Arguing that “the first year in school 
should be an additional year, previous to 
the first grade, providing a program espe- 
cially planned to meet the needs of be- 
ginners, the Department etches the di- 
mensions of this proposed program. 
Chapter 3 describes and elaborates the 
curriculum: exploring the environment, 
creating and constructing, using lan- 
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guage, living healthfully, and developing 
readiness. Other sections deal with the 
school home, helping children get 
started, a balanced day, parents and 
teachers work together, and evaluating 
the development of children. 

e St. Paul Public Schools. Clues to 
Positive Teaching. Curr. Bull. 65. St. 
Paul, Minn.: the Schools, 1957. 35 p. $.75. 

“Some Aspects of Motivation,” the sub- 
title of this booklet, is the subject here— 
and it is strange how neglected is this im- 
portant phase of the teaching-learning 
process. The preface states that the re- 
port “pioneers in the examination of spe- 
cific group and individual techniques 
which work for successful Saint Paul sec- 
ondary school teachers here and now.” 
Sections deal with remedial techniques 
for pupils with poor attendance, pupils 
who are difficult to motivate, pupils with 
reading disabilities, pupils with emo- 
tional maladjustments, and the attitudes 
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the public and peers reveal against out- 
standing achievement. Specific sugges- 
tions fall short on the “how” and “why.” 
What to do if the obvious suggestions do 
not work is not discussed. If teachers rec- 
ognize the brochure as a point of de- 


parture, not a catalogue of sure-fire tech- 
niques, then the bulletin should catalyze 
approaches to creative developments in 
this area. 

e El Paso Public Schools. General 
Guide for Teachers with Provisions for 
Superior Pupils, Grade Four. El Paso, 
Texas: the Schools, 1957. 372 p. $3.50. 

This curriculum guide, general in tone, 
lays its major emphasis on suggestions 
for improving teaching of gifted students. 
Pointing to its general and specific na- 
ture, the introduction to the teacher 
states: “the most casual examination of 
its contents will reveal the significant 
attempts to upgrade instruction generally 
in the fourth grade.” Yet the proportion 
of emphases is dubious. For instance, 
two-thirds of the guide consists of seven 
geography units. The remainder encom- 
passes arithmetic, art, health, language, 
spelling, and supplementary reading. Al- 
though the units tend to be rather com- 
plete and filled with aids for the teacher, 
the particular appropriateness of the con- 
tent, methods, or materials for superior 
pupils is never supported. The reader can 
assume only that the teacher will have 
or can derive criteria for selecting learn- 
ing experiences. What it is that makes 
these provisions desirable or essential for 
superior pupils is never stated except 
where teachers are urged to become fa- 
miliar with its content “since it is so com- 
pletely different from any other used in” 
the schools. This absence is, of course, a 
common failing in many bulletins of this 
kind. 


¢ Cheyenne Public Schools. The Gifted 
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Child Program, Elementary. Cheyenne, 
Wyoming: the Schools, 1957. 48 p. 

Bulletins in this area are beginning to 
fit a stereotype. However, as an example 
of the so-called “promising practices ap- 
proach,” this guide is better than many. 
The suggestions are generally practical 
and aids for teachers are many. On pro- 
gramming, the decision was to present 
enrichment in the regular classroom; the 
language arts field was considered the 
best for “offering many possible avenues 
for developing the varied interests and 
abilities of the superior pupils.” Some 
guiding principles are suggested for 
teaching gifted children. The column 
charts for grades 3-4-5-6 are headed 
Language, Social Studies, and Suggested 
Enrichment. Ten questions for evaluation 
are presented. Counseling is disposed of 
in two sentences. 

e Portland Public Schools. 127 Ideas 
for Classroom Teachers to Use With 
Gifted Children. Portland, Oregon: the 
Schools, 1956. 127 p. $1.50. 

Teachers collaborated on this book to 
produce “a source of ideas for special 
projects for exceptional children in the 
regular classroom” at the elementary 
level. For each of the projects or “ideas” 
the following are included: area to be 
enriched, enriching subject, description 
of project, materials to be used, know- 
how notes, references, comments and 
suggestions. The projects are preceded 
by six pages of a chart titled, “Areas to 
be Enriched.” A single paragraph sug- 
gests how the teacher can use the ma- 
terials. Having been used extensively, the 
bock is now being revised. It would im- 
prove the revision if the “use” paragraph 
were expanded somewhat and the cri- 
teria for selection of enrichment practices 
were elaborated. 


¢ Kent State University, Department 
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From July 28 to August 29 the Human Rela- 
tions Center for Training and Research of Saint 
Louis University, in conjunction with Mexico 
City College, will conduct a Human Relations 
Workshop in Group Guidance on the Mexico 
City College campus. The Workshop carries 
six hours of credit. The fee of $365.00 in- 
cludes tuition, board and room while in 
Mexico City, specified field trips, transportation 
from San Antonio and return via American Air- 
lines, and one hour of daily instruction in 
Spanish for participants who wish such in- 
struction. The group will meet at San Antonio 
on July 28. 


The Workshop is intended for teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents of schools, hospital 
administrators, nurses, community workers and 
all persons who are interested in studying the 
concepts and basic skills which have to do 
with interpersonal and intergroup relations. 


Interested persons may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing to: 
Trafford P. Maher, S.J. 


Director, Department of Education 

Human Relations Center for 
Training and Research 

15 North Grand Boulevard 

St. Louis 3, Missouri 











of Special Education. Demonstration Re- 
search Class of Gifted Children. Kent, 
Ohio: the University, 1958. 155 p. 
During the 1957 summer session, 30 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils participated 
in a class used for both demonstration 
and research purposes at the University 
School. In considerable detail, the nature 
of the group and its work during the ses- 
sion are described. The results of testing 
intellectual capacity, personal and social 
adjustment, achievement and_ interests 
are presented. These data, together with 
those contained in the sociometrics later, 
give a comprehensive picture of the chil- 
dren involved. Examples of units and 
lessons in arithmetic, literature, creative 
work, and foreign languages are de- 
scribed fully enough to impart the flavor 
of what happened. The final chapter con- 
tains sample unit activities, including ob- 
jectives, motivation of unit, organization 
of work, procedures, culminating activ- 
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ity, outcomes, and group reports. A bib- 
liography for children—books, films and 
filmstrips—is included. Although some of 
the units and experiences provided for 
youngsters are questionable, the publi- 
cation as a whole gives an unusually 
complete picture of the operations of a 
class of intellectually able children. 


eG. E. Hill, R. J. Lauff, and J. E. 
Young. Identifying and Educating Our 
Gifted Children. Athens, Ohio: The Cen- 
ter for Educational Service, College of 
Education, Ohio University, 1957. 43 p. 
$1.00. 

The Research Committee of the Ohio 
Valley Guidance Council sponsored the 
studies which resulted in this publica- 
tion, the first in a new “Pupil Services 
Series.” The volume covers a survey of 
the literature, a check list of school prac- 
tices in some 31 counties of southeastern 
Ohio and northwestern West Virginia, 
and an intensive study of the gifted in 
one school district. The final chapter con- 
tains a set of concrete proposals for re- 
gional planning, including five practical 
steps toward program improvement. 
Here, the role of the Ohio Valley Guid- 
ance Council in regional planning is ex- 
plored. 


¢ Denver Public Schools. Colorado, the 
Land and the People (1957, 195 p., 
$1.00). Living in Denver (1956, 66 p., 
$1.00). Denver, Colorado: the Schools. 

The first of these two publications is 
designed to supplement a_ninth-grade 
social studies unit of the same name. The 
other publication is geared to accompany 
a third-grade social studies unit. They 
are well-written, attractively illustrated, 
and “finished” publications in many ways. 
Colorado contains chapters titled, “The 
Struggle to Possess the Land,” “From 
Gold Pan to Geiger Counter,” “From 

(Continued on page 514) 
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(‘urrieulum Research 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 


Raising Our Sights in Curriculum Research 


HE reports appearing in this column 

each month during the current year 
have been concerned with exploring re- 
search findings in related areas for their 
curriculum implications. The areas so 
reviewed were defined by the ASCD 
Research Commission last spring in St. 
Louis as part of its attempt to raise our 
sights in curriculum research. The Com- 
mission’s viewpoint is that the Associa- 
tion membership wants and needs help 
in defining what is most worth studying. 
The present writer, in his introductory 
column (October 1957), reported that 
“there are expressions from the field that 
reveal personal and professional com- 
mitment to action research—but that 
then ask, ‘Research on what? Toward 
what ends?’ ” 

Again, the year’s contributions to this 
column have attempted to provide some 
answers to these questions. 

Now the ASCD Research Commission 
has undertaken another approach to the 
same problem. If registration materi- 
alizes, the Commission will be sponsor- 
ing the Third Curriculum Research In- 
stitute in Chicago about the time this 
issue of Educational Leadership reaches 
its readers. In two earlier research in- 
stitutes (East Lansing, 1955; Grafton, 
1956), the emphasis was on improve- 
ment of research techniques and leader- 
ship. This third institute, organized 
around the theme, “Learning: An Area 
in Need of Study and Research,” will 
have as its central purpose the develop- 
ment or sharpening of insights that will 
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lead to a higher quality of research 
undertoking. 

It is hoped that out of five days of 
study, participants will clarify their own 
understandings of new developments in 
learning and shape up propositions for 
further field study and research that will 
be more rewarding than some that may 
have been pursued in the past. 

The areas in which research will be 
reported by persons proficient in learn- 
ing theory and research are to include 
these: 

Culture—What are we finding out about 
its bearing on learning? 

Perception—What do the new studies 
mean for methods, materials, etc.? 

Personality—How can we tie in to the 
revelations about the importance of the self 
in learning? 

Communications—What does the most 
recent research seem to indicate that we 
should be trying out? 

The experts will report research in 
their fields for discussion and analysis 
by the participants in terms of possible 
significance for curriculum improvement. 
The guiding questions will be: What im- 
plications do these findings have for us? 
What do we need to know more about? 
What kinds of action research projects 
will improve our understanding of learn- 


ing and make for more successful 
teaching? 


One of the expected outcomes of the 
institute will be the publication of the 
reports prepared by the experts alop~ 
with lists of proposed research problems 
defined by the total group. It is antici- 
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pated that the over-all outcome will be 
to raise the sights in the type of action 
research being undertaken by Associa- 
tion members. 

Whether or not the institute as de- 
scribed above does take place, the basic 
problem to which its deliberations will 
or would have been turned remains: 
How can we develop new horizons for 
field study and research? 

The answer may be indicated in the 
summary sentence from Bernard R. Cor- 
man’s chapter on “Action Research: A 
Teaching or a Research Method?” 
December 1957 issue of Review of Edu- 
cational Research: 


in the 


If educational research, whether done co- 
operatively or noncooperatively, by action 
or inaction, by professional or amateur, is to 
be valued, it is necessary that the research- 
ers make explicit the preferences that under- 
gird their efforts and tackle the problems 
which are most pressing rather than those 
which are most convenient. ' 

We need to spend more time deciding 
what deserves to be studied. 

This research 
last year’s) and the projected Third Re- 
Institute have been oriented 
this direction. There are also other ways 


year's column (and 


search 


through which we may spend more time 
in defining pressing problems and com- 
ing up with more significant research 
leads. 

We can keep in touch with what is 
going on in related fields. Reviewing the 
journals and new books in such areas as 
anthropology and_ psychiatry 
XXVII, 


sociology, 
‘Volume page 546. 

(Continued from page 512) 
Cowboy to Tractor,” and “From Log 
Cabin to Skyscraper.” As the title sug- 
gests, the history and development of the 
state are told through its land and its 
people. Living in Denver provides back- 
ground information about that city while 
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with anything like systematic coverage 
may be more than we can accomplish. 
But we can select for study some of 
these that may make a difference in our 
conception of what we need to know 
more about. 

We can review the kinds of projects 
we are now studying. If we are engaged 
in field projects of a study and research 
nature, can we say which of these are 
more or less routine? Are we investing 
more time in some than the results will 
be worth? Can we clear the decks for 
new concerns? Is there a germ of some- 
thing a little beyond us in what we are 
already doing that might be worth 
nourishing? 

We can reflect on what we most need 
to know. In this particular day, when all 
kinds of easy answers are being proposed 
for the most difficult proble ms, we 
should take the time to reflect on what 
we most need to know. Are there some 
big questions on which we have given 
up? What new understandings would 
make the most difference? Are there 
some new questions which we would like 
to help frame? 

Perhaps reflection on our own needs 
may be the best place to spend time that 
would really pay off in terms of new 
horizons. 


—ALEXANDER FRAZIER, assistant super- 
intendent for educational services, Phoe- 


nix Union High Schools and Phoenix 
College District, Phoenix, Arizona; and 


chairman, ASCD Research Commission. 


showing a pattern of living common to 
other cities as well. The illustrations in- 
clude many samples of children’s work in 


both color and black-and-white. Both 


publications are outstanding examples of 


locally produced materials for students 
that show high quality and clear purpose. 
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' Curriculum News 


¢ Implications of closed circuit tele- 
vision facilities are being carefully ex- 
amined by the educational staff of the 


Williamsville Central School District, 
Williamsville, New York. A special 
teacher committee of the Curriculum 


Planning Council, headed by CHarLes 
CASTELLI, social studies teacher, recently 
issued a special report on Educational 
Television. The basic question that 
triggered this study was: Should ETV 
closed circuit facilities be installed in a 
new junior high school about to be con- 
structed? Answering this question meant 
a detailed examination of the implica- 
tions ETV had for the circular offerings 
of the entire school system. 

To lay the groundwork for over-all 
educational staff discussion and decision, 
the special committee surveyed the 
literature, visited schools where ETV 
was operating, and prepared a short re- 
port for distribution. Their immediate 
purpose was to supply to the faculty a 
digest of information about ETV. To 
provide information, the following ques- 
tions were studied and reported: What 
is closed circuit educational television? 
Does closed circuit ETV make possible 
a reduction in staff? Can discussion be 
carried on over closed circuit ETV? How 
do students taught by ETV compare 
with those taught by other media? What 
kinds of subject matter are best taught 
over television? What are ways in which 
television lessons can be planned and 
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Column Editor: Robert S. Harnack 
School of Education 

University of Buffalo 

Buffalo, New York 


given in a school (master teacher; 
teacher-producer team; all-teacher 
team)? What are the advantages of 
teaching by TV? What disadvantages 
does ETV teaching present? 

Answering these questions as well as 
making decisions about the installation 
of closed circuit facilities in new schools 
is grist for the mill of organized curricu- 
lum planning machinery in a local school 
system. Obviously, the individual teacher 
will be affected by this medium if it 
will be used as a new instructional aid. 
The effectiveness of teacher use requires 
teacher inspection, understanding, plan- 
ning, decision, and use. In Williamsville 
Central School District the ETV Com- 
mittee has made its report, and imme- 
diate plans call for separate school 
faculty discussions followed by a one- 
day system-wide conference session. 

As the Williamsville committee report 
points out, the final question is summed 
up by ALEXANDER J. Stopparb. “Can (the 
schools) discover and develop teaching 
talent and lesson content for television 
purposes that will exploit the potenti- 
alities of this powerful means of com- 
munication to such an extent as to justify 
its widespread installation, development, 
and usage?... Can we do something 
very worthwhile with television that we 
could not do as well without it?” The 
Williamsville curriculum committee will 
take the initiative as it works for the edu- 
cational staff to find further answers. 
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¢ A total of 585 scholarships at 15 uni- 
versities are being offered this year at 
the 1958 Summer Workshops in Family 
Finance sponsored by the National Com- 
mittee for Education in Family Finance. 
This marks the ninth consecutive year in 
which the workshops are being con- 
ducted. The committee’s objective is to 
encourage more adequate instruction in 
the fundamentals of sound personal and 
family financial management for young 
people and adults in the nation’s schools 
and colleges. The workshop scholarships 
are open to educators who demonstrate 
a need and information and 
teaching materials in family finance. 
teachers in 


use for 
Included classroom 
schools, colleges and teacher education 
administrators, 


are 

institutions, as well as 

supervisors and curriculum directors. 
The workshops are of special interest 


to high school and college teachers of 
subjects such as home economics, social 
studies, business education, economics, 
mathematics, family life and _ related 
courses. Credit toward a graduate degree 
is awarded upon successful completion 
of the course. Application blanks and 
descriptive brochures may be obtained 
by writing to the headquarters of the 
National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. Each university is 
also offering a limited number of team 
scholarships for individual school sys- 
tems. Such a team consists of one or two 
classroom teachers and an administrator, 
such as a supervisor, principal or super- 
intendent. Team participation is encour- 
aged because it is felt that these groups 
provide the most effective means of in- 
troducing community-wide programs. 


® Foreign Language Teaching in Elementary Schools 








An Examination of Current Practices $1.00 
A ® Curriculum and the Elementary School Plant 
Illustrated $1.50 
@ Elementary School Science: Research, Theory 
S and Practice $1.00 
@ Children’s Social Learning: Implications of 
Research and Expert Study (Ready in July) $1.75 
C @ Recent Curriculum Materials 
1958 ASCD Conference display $75 
D @ Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Workers 
1958 Edition $1.00 
Association for Supervision and Curricu'um Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Publications 
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- Gignificant Books in Review 


With All Deliberate Speed. Edited by 
Don Shoemaker. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1957, 239 p. 


Can facts change attitudes and behav- 
ior? Certainly we Americans have a pro- 
found faith in the fruits of knowledge, 
though perhaps not profound enough if 
judged by inadequate school financial 
support and the blasts of school critics. 
Yet, in spite of these, there is a tendency 
for many individuals, when in an uncom- 
fortable dilemma, to seek the facts. 

For those who feel that facts can help, 
With All Deliberate Speed is certainly 
the place to find facts on the desegrega- 
tion question as it pertains to the for- 
merly (and currently ) segregrated states 
of the South. Written by journalists—and 
thus concise and occasionally colorful— 





a series of chapters covers most of the 
relevant aspects of the desegregation 
picture. The picture is presented, and 
since these are journalists, not editorial 
writers, conclusions or appeals to emo- 
tions are rather carefully omitted. An 
ardent prosegregationist may feel the 
same discomfort as an ardent antisegre- 
gationist in not finding his point of view 
vindicated unconditionally by the facts. 

For a reader who has kept up with the 
issues of the Southern School News there 
are few new facts in this volume. It pro- 
vides a very handy reference and com- 
pilation, however, of the events that 
have been in the news since the 1954 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributors: Jean D. Grambs 

‘Gene Pfeil Bielefeldt 

Richard Renfield 

Robert G. Risinger 


Supreme Court Decision. In addition 
there are valuable sections giving legal 
and historical backgrounds. 

Like any volume dealing with a cur- 
rent issue, new events make some por- 
tions out of date almost before the book 
can be printed. One misses a report in 
depth of how the Negro community in 
the South is feeling and reacting. The 
school administrator will find of excep- 
tional interest the few pages in Chapter 
11, “Man in No Man’s Land,” which de- 
scribe what the school man faces. The 
politician is well quoted, but only occa- 
sionally is reference made to the role of 
the church and church leaders. As a 
competent—and almost painfully objec- 
tive—summary of background 
events up to the date of publication, this 
book can be confidently recommended to 
persons of all shades of opinions. Per- 
haps the facts may change some of them! 


and 


—Reviewed by JEAN D. Gramps, su- 
pervisor of adult education, Prince 
George's County, Maryland, and lecturer 
in education, University of Maryland. 


By Willard 
Rinehart & 


Barbara: A_ Prologue. 
Abraham. New York: 
Company, Inc. 1958. 


A phone call in the middle of the night 
is always frightening. My friend’s voice 
conveyed anguish. 

“The young couple next door—her 
baby is due tonight. We didn’t know, but 
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425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO I], ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


SHALL WE CALL IT ‘‘PUZZLE-VISION’’? 


Dear Friend: 


Television, like the horseless carriage, is here to stay. It has captured the minds 
of our young people to a degree hitherto unknown. Is it helpful or harmful? 
That depends largely on you who daily guide the young minds. Each day, 
many seeds for thought are planted deep in these fertile minds. All these 

seeds cannot grow—should not grow. But some should be carefully 

nurtured that they might grow and flourish. 


Proper tools help this culture of the mind. Tools that weed out misinformation 
and allow the light of understanding to play its part in growth. 


Children should be helped to find answers to their questions by making 
available a reference work that is custom-tailored to their age-level. 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR was built specifically for this purpose. 


At home and in school BRITANNICA JUNIOR establishes the reference habit. It 
develops the child’s own reference skills. Its simplified index is as easy 

to use as a dictionary. It trains children for adult encyclopaedia use 

because it has the same type index as these advanced reference works. 


Sincerely, 


(CACo--e_, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 




















this is their second baby. The first is 
mongoloid. We took her to the hospital 
because the husband is frantic with fear. 
Do you know anyone who can help?” 

That was two years ago. Willard 
Abraham’s little daughter Barbara had 
already lived her few short months but 
her parents had not yet come to share 
their experience with others. Now, in this 
slender volume written by Mr. Abraham, 
it is all recorded, from the shock of find- 
ing their pretty, newborn daughter to be 
mongoloid, through the dreadful anguish 
of the first day, into the periods of ac- 
ceptance, consultation, decision and ad- 
justme nt. 

Barbara, fortunately for thousands of 
parents of retarded children who may 
read her brief story, was born to a family 
wonderfully equipped to receive her. 
Willard Abraham is professor of educa- 
tion at Arizona State College. He and 
Mrs. Abraham already had a normal, 
husky, two-year-old son. This, the reader 
feels, must have been a powerful factor 
in giving them courage to accept them- 
selves as the parents of a deviate child. 
For a year before Barbara’s birth her 
father had been participating in studies 
of mentally retarded children, had taken 
his classes to visit Arizona’s institutions 
for their care. He knew medical men in 
that field, knew where to turn for con- 
sultation and advice. He knew other 
families which had traveled this road be- 
fore him. 

Mr. and Mrs. 


in their own resources, 


Abraham were fortunate, 
not only but in 
the informed community in which they 
faced their problem. On every page one 
is aware that to a family with a mentally 
retarded child the intellectual climate of 
the neighborhood is of tremendous im- 
portance. Here is truly a case where 
“what the neighbors think” must have a 
bearing on major family decisions, To 
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take Barbara home, or place her in an 
institution? Only once does the author 
allow the reader to glimpse his panic 
when a remnant of age-old ignorance, 
curiosity and fears creeps in. The con- 
trast between that glimpse and the en- 
lightened atmosphere of the rest of the 
narrative is sickening. 

Mr. Abraham has written in simple 
terms that will be understandable to all 
“the young couples next door” whose 
children are mentally retarded. His book 
offers them understanding sympathy, 
practical advice and courage to look for- 
ward to their future children. It should 
be widely used by laymen working in 
the volunteer agencies which are trying 
to increase public education about these 
children who are described by Mr. Abra- 
ham as “unfinished.” To these people, to 
educators who are trying to help such 
children develop to their full capacities, 
and to medical re- 
searchers seeking the causes of mongol- 
ism and other forms of mental retarda- 
tion, Barbara may prove not only a pro- 
logue but an inspiration. 


even, we suspect, 


—Reviewed by "GENE PFEIL BIELEFELDT, 
Rockville, Maryland. 


Soviet Education. Edited by George L. 
Kline. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1957. 

Tributes to the bounty and wisdom of 
the Communist Party, and testimony of 
universal, almost frantic support of 
Moscow's policies and _ policy-makers, 
abound in Soviet periodicals. The Ameri- 
can reader, accustomed to such ardor 
only in commercial advertising, inevi- 
tably wonders what actually goes on in 
the minds of these enthusiastic comrades. 

In Soviet Education, eight former 
Soviet teachers provide at least a partial 
answer. Though their primary concern 
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is to describe their experiences in educa- 
tion, the principal value of their accounts 
is perhaps more human than historical. 
The student who participates in a mass 
demonstration against the church or 
votes praise to the “genius Stalin,” the 
instructor lecturing with respect and 
courtesy to an NKV D agent who has 
recently knocked his teeth out in an in- 
terrogation, or even the Kirghiz hero who 
at the age of 12 has betrayed his father 
for the of the state, appears in 
Soviet Education as a hapless but breath- 
ing participant in a trage dy. It is a story 
of degradation so painful to read that, 
as Dostoyevsky indicated in another re- 
gard, one can only shudder at the 
thought of what the experience must 
have been. 

The accounts deal mainly with the 
1920's and 1930's. They emphasize the 
gross, if not absurd, failures of Soviet 
education, and sweeping generalizations, 
on subjects ranging from the anti-Soviet 
attitude of the teachers to the chastity of 
Russian women, are frequent. However, 
if expectations of ideological obedience 
must persist in a totalitarian state, the 
book furnishes a valuable human back- 
drop for information coming out of the 
Soviet Union. In addition, Soviet sources 
substantiate the persistence even today 
of educational difficulties mentioned in 
such as the continued 


good 


Soviet Education, 
use of pre-Revolutionary 
textbooks, poor equipment—or lack 

and _ over- 


mathematics 


equipment—in the schools, 
working of students. 

The human interest value of the ac- 
counts of course presupposes the veracity 
of the writing. In this regard it is interest- 
ing to note that a recent Soviet book re- 


view, which may euphemistically be 
called “violent,” refers to Soviet refugees 
as “the scum of society” and to Dr. 


Counts, whose The Challenge of Soviet 
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Education was allegedly based on their 
testimony, as a “frightened bourgeois” 
who operates “in defiance of scholarship 
and common *! But Dr. Counts, 
in his Foreword to Soviet Education, at- 
tributes the value of Dr. Kline’s selec- 
tions precisely to their authors, who are 
“official Communist spokesmen or 
visitors and students from other 
countries,’ but “former Soviet citizens 
who had spent years both as students and 
as teachers in Soviet educational institu- 


sense.’ 


not 


tions.” 

—Reviewed by Ricuarp ReEnNFIELD, 
project secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Asso- 


ciation, 


Edueation in the USSR. Bulletin 1957, 
No. 14. By Division of International 
Education, International Education 
Relations Branch, Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington, Office of 
Education, U. S$. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957. 
226 p. 

The feature article in a recent issue of 
Life magazine compared the education 
of a “typical” Russian student and a 
“typical” American student. This article, 
and many others appearing in recent 
months, is reflective of the tremendous 
amount of interest in and, in some cases, 
fear of the Soviet system of education. 
Publication of Education in the USSR, 
together with the other new books on 
Russian education, should help thought- 
ful people obtain some of the basic facts 
upon which rational judgments may be 
made. Certain of the popular accounts 
have a tendency to overlook under- 
emphasize some of the aspects of Rus- 

“Vopreki 
zdravomu smyslu” 
and Common Sense” ). 
(Public Education), No. 12, p. 
ber 1957. 


nauchnoy — dobrosovestnosti i 
(“In Defiance of Scholarship 
Narodnoe Obrazovanie 
99-105, Decem- 
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sian education which do not support a 
particular thesis the writer wishes to de- 


velop. 

While the facts presented in this re- 
port by the U. S. Office of Education do 
show that the Soviet student gets more 
mathematics and science instruction than 
the American student, that he is also far 
more serious about his studies, and that, 
for the purpose it serves, Soviet educa- 
tion is effective, yet a careful reader will 
also note that the Russians have their 
educational problems, too. Schools in 
outlying regions are inferior to those in 
cities; ten per cent of the students fail 
and have to repeat the work; outbursts 
of hooliganism and other forms of juve- 
nile delinquency do occur; and com- 
plaints are heard that too many engineers 
are being trained but not enough techni- 
cians. 

Some of the facts cited in the volume 
will have important implications for peo- 
ple, both lay and professional, who want 
to improve our own educational system; 


(Continued from page 490) 
science and social science have proved 
to us. We must use well the intelligence 
with which we have been endowed. We 
must not anger and strike out blindly 
when a mirror is held up for us to take a 
good look at ourselves as individuals or 
We 


strength from name-calling and _ stereo- 


as a nation. must cease to get 


type stories which hurt the feelings of 
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for example, the teacher-pupil ratio in 
the USSR is 17 to 1; salaries and prestige 
of teachers are very high; and a greater 
percentage of the national income than 
in the United States goes for educational 
purposes. Perhaps the most significant 
of the statements in the report is the fol- 
lowing value judgment: “Soviet students 
lack the encouragement given to Ameri- 
can students to freely develop critical 
faculties, learn to differentiate among 
opposing points of view, and make up 
their own minds on controversial ques- 
tions.” 

For a source of information on the 
organization, curriculum, financing and 
administration of the Soviet educational 
system this report is very valuable. But 
it is largely a statistical report and does 
need to be supplemented with other ma- 
terials of a more interpretative and philo- 
sophical nature. 

—Reviewed by Roserr G. RisIncEr, 
associate professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park. 


others. We must cease from using such 
tricks 
agreements” and gerrymandering. For 


and subtleties as “gentlemen’s 
only after we have rid ourselves of these 
negative aspects can we expect to be a 
true example for the other nations of the 
world who are searching for the ideology 
that will give rights, responsibility and 
dignity to each individual and each 
nation. 
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Ball St. Tchrs. Coll., Muncie, Ind. (1962); Maycre K. SourHaui, George Peabody Coll. for Tehrs., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1961); Hitpa Tapa, San Francisco St. Coll., Calif. (1958); Wirtttam Van Tit, New York 
Univ., N. Y. (1961); ELizaBetn ZIMMERMANN, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Il. (1960). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Rvupsye P. Crane, Pub. Sehs., Talladega; Maspet C. Eowarps, Pub. Schs., Hayneville; Ropert 
C. Harcu, St. Dept. of Ed., Montgomery; Tessie Oxttver, Bullock Co. Schs., Union Springs. Arizona 

James J. Jevinek, Ariz. St. Coll., Tempe. Arkansas—Amy JEAN GREENE, Henderson St. Tchrs. Coll., 
Arkadelphia. California—Lars Barstap, Pub. Schs., Fresno; Sue E. Erwin, Dir. Elem. Curr., Whittier; 
LAVONE Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll.; Eprrx Merritt, San Francisco St. Coll.; Burton C. Trrrany, 
Pub. Schs., Chula Vista. Florida—Don R. ALLEN, Volusia Co. Schs., DeLand; Sam Moorgp, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Tallahassee; Dora Skipper, Fla. St. Univ., Tallahassee. Georgia—JoHNNYE V. Cox, Univ. of 
Ga., Athens; Sara Devine, St. Dept. of Ed., Atlanta. Idaho—Witi1am G. Warp, Pub. Schs., Idaho 
Falls. Illinois—Dorotuy Austin, Pub. Schs., Decatur; Lintran Davies, Rich Township High Sch., 
Park Forest; ANNE Gustarson, Pub. Schs., Rockford; Jonny Prater, Pub. Schs., Maywood. Indiana 

ANNE Hopman, Pub. Schs., Hammond; Eocar Tanrutuer, Ind. St. Tehrs. Coll., Terre Haute. Jowa 

Erra L. Cosner, Pub. Schs., Davenport; Lyeti. Moore, Dir. of Curr., Mason City. Kansas—DELoRE 
Gammon, Pub. Schs., Wichita. AKentucky—Eppir Betcuer, Pub. Schs., Louisville; Loursz Comps, St. 
Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—J. P. Causey, Pub. Schs., Bastrop; Joun D. GreENzE, Pub. Schs., 
Baton Rouge. Maryland—Wituiam Evans, Montgomery Co. Schs.. Rockville; G. ALFRED Hetwice, 
Dir. of Curr., Baltimore Co., Towson. Michigan—JoseEpHINE CULHANE, Pierson Sch., Flint; THerau 
T. Herrick, Pub. Schs., Kalamazoo; Atvin Lovine, Univ. of Mich., Flint; Maup L. Price, Pub. Schs., 
Royal Oak. Minnesota—Harry W. Sartarn, Pub. Schs., St. Paul. Missouri—Caru L. Byerzy, Pub. 
Schs., Clayton; Raymonp A. Roserts, St. Dept. of Ed., Jefferson City. Montana—Mitrorp Franks, 
Mont. St. Coll., Bozeman. Nebraska—Meu A. Evertncuam, St. Dept. of Ed., Lincoln. New Jersey- 

Eveanor E. Hewrricn, Pub. Schs., Atlantic City; Howarp Morris, Pub. Schs., Salem; Haro_tp SHAFER, 
Pub. Schs., Ridgewood. New York—Brernarp KINSELLA, Pub. Schs., Rochester; MarceLtta R. LAWLER, 
Techs. Coll., Columbia Univ., New York City; Haze, Preum, Pub. Schs., Great Neck; ERNest WeErNRICH, 
Pub. Schs., Syosett. North Carolina—MarGaret Furntom, Pub. Schs., Charlotte; CATHERINE Howan, 
Gaston Co. Pub. Schs., Gastonia; MApELINE Tripp, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Raleigh. Ohio—Puiia 
Humpureys, St. Dept. of Ed., Columbus; HuGu LavGutrn, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus; Forrest L. Moran, 
Pub. Schs., Newark; VERNA Watters, Kent St. Univ., Kent. Oklahoma—HeE.en M. Jones, Pub. Schs., 
Oklahoma City. Oregon—Josrepu C. Hartiey, Pub. Schs., Portland; Evetyn Prrrer, Pub. Schs., Eugene; 
Heven E. Scuarer, Pub. Schs., Portland. Pennsylrania—M. Louise Lowe, Pub. Schs., Philadelphia; 
Aupert I. Oxtver, Jr., Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia; Dorotuy M. Warner, Pub. Schs., Indiana. South 
Carolina—Mrs. DeWitt Brunson, Pub. Schs., Orangeburg. South Dakota—Masie E. CummMinecs, 
Pub. Schs., Rapid City. Tennessee—Mary Cannon, Henry Co. Schs., Paris; R. LEE Tuomas, St. Dept. 
of Ed., Nasvhille. Teras—Mrs. Jewett AsKEw, Pub. Schs., Houston; Witt Buatr, North Tex. St. 
Coll., Denton; Haze Ftoyp, Sam Houston St. Tehrs. Coll., Huntsville; Raymonp Frees, Pub. Schs., 
Galena Park. Utah—Gerorce L. Mitier, City Schs., Provo. Virginia—Ertra Branpt, St. Dept. of 
Ed., Richmond; S. G. Stewart, Pub. Schs., Staunton. Washington—Harriett Carmopy, Pub. Schs., 
Tacoma; Harotp WeENzEL, Pub. Schs., Aberdeen. West Virginia—Martua Cotrrett, Kanawha Co 
Schs., Charleston. Wisconsin—Ipa Oo.ry, St. Dept. of Pub. Instr., Madison; RespEcca WATSON, Supv. 
Elem. Ed., Waukesha. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont)—ANN Fosrre, Univ. of Hartford, Conn.; ELizABetH Foster, St. Tchrs. Coll., Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Donatp Mattoon, Willimantic St. Tchrs. Coll., Willimantic, Conn.; ANN C. PErtrErs, 
Keene Tchrs. Coll., Keene, N. H. Rocky Mountain Tri-State (Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming)—EvuGENE 
R. Gutuette, Pub. Schs., Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. Gotpie Huey, Pub. Schs., Casper, Wyo.; VONDOLEE S. 
Paar, Pub. Schs., Santa Fe., N. Mex. 
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By CuiirForp T. MorGan and JaMEs DeeEse, Johns Hopkins University. 
127 pages, $1.50 
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al, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects 

learning, including special chapters on studying mathematics and 
ses, on taking notes and exams, and where to get help. In an 
with appealing illustrations, the authors provide specific directions 
, enabling the student to use the book without supplementary aid. 
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J. Power, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic 
wation. Ready in July 
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tribution to educational textbook literature, with a unique approach. 
ion and analysis of our education. No other text offers such atten- 
in American education, or gives such a clear and accurate explana- 
yminent educational theories and their practical meaning to both 
tudents. 
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ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 


Marks and C. RicHarp Purpy, San Jose State College: 
B. Kinney, Stanford University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
ind Methods in Education. Ready in May 


new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first 
Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils 
must acquire, and on the background the teacher needs. It is a modern, thorough 
treatment of learning theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid 
descriptions of successful learning experiences. A discussion of numerous games 
and other approaches to fixing skills is included. A Workbook will be available. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By Rosert W. RicHey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an 
entirely different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges 
and universities. The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of 
the education field, but also weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the 
teaching profession and helps him plan his career over the long term on the 
basis of his own abilities. Several additional chapters have been added with 
brief overviews preceding each of the 6 parts of the book. It is the only text to 
emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 
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